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S12 DEBBRABVOR, 
L* That any boman being who has not forteited 


his liberty by sc 

rn bs his crimes, has a right to be free—and 
tosoever forcibly withho 

hocent man, 

moral law 


Ids liberty from an in- 

ey eng. are truths which no man would dispute or 

aou “ 

', ! custom had not obscured our perceptions, or 

tw » — 7 

: iekedness did not prompt us to close our eyes.’— 
TMOND’s Essays. 


For the Liberator. 








MEN OF COLOR, MAINTAIN YOUR RIGHTS. | 


ranene of each state shall be entitled to | 
'e uimunities and privileges of the citi-| 


Th 


ail th 


zens of the several 


staltes.—CoNnsTITUTION 
oF THE Unie riTut 


ED Srares. 
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Negroes and 
grating into M 
them to be fin 
Dues not th 


Colos shew ost pl 


. ery €xlends oy 
hot 80, 
ly and pusill 
rights of the 
teed 


of 


er the whole country ? 


the United States 


hot one ; , - 

pies Uiited voice of indignation from ev ery White 
t “as every colored citizen. 
Wat While on 
holding 


robs him of his right, and violates the | 


ut indignation, the act of the | 
‘ | 
aryland, relating to free ne- | 


» a disgrace toa civilized | 
empling to consider all the ob. | 
my ob- 
mt section, which prohibits free | 
‘iulattoes from other states from eimi- | 
aryland,—and for this offence subjects 
td, imprisoned, and even sold as slaves. | 
‘US UN just assault upon the free people of 
uitly that the banefel inflaence of 
Sadeoi ; If it were 
’ Stites would never submit so mean- 
‘nimously to such infringements of the | 
— cilizens 5 rights so eXpressly guaran | 
'o them in the above article of the Constitution 
{i is marvellous that there is | 


It is marvellous 
€ state afler another, among the slave- 
slates, has been passing similar aets to a-! 


bridge the privileges of the colored citizens of the 
United States, seurcely a word of remonstrance has 
| been uttered from the non-slaveholding _ states. 
| Alas! the evils resulting from slavery in our coun- 
try, both to blacks and whites, are net confined to 
the south. ‘The unjust prejudice against the colored 
people which has grown out of their state of slavery, 
is felt to a great degree here, and leads fo a neglect 
of their claims to brotherhood. ‘There is not that 
sympathy for them whieh would make an injary 
done to a black man felt, as the same injury would 
be, if done toa white. To this state of feeling, 
there are numerous honorable exceptions ; but cer- 
tainly such an infringement of the rights of a white 
citizen would never be quietly submitted to. 

It is not, however, my intention to enlarge on the 
indifference or illiberality of our white citizens ; but 
why is it that our colored citizens are so passive, so 
subinissive to acts of oppressiun ? There are surely 
among them some who are suiliciently enlightened 
to understand their rights, and they have property 
enough among them to enable them to defend their 
rights. Surely there may be found among them 
some who will have spirit and magnarinity to do 
for their brethren what Worcester and Butler have 
done for the Cherokees. 
is exactly what is needed. They shoald not sub- 
mit, in a single instance, to the payment of any fine 
under such act as that lately passed in Maryland, 
but uppeal to the highest tribunal of the nation. Nor 
should they refrain from going into any slave state 
when either business or inclinution leads them, but 
should rather take vecasion to gv, for the express 

purpose of having the question of the constitution- 
| ality of such acts brought to trial: for the decision 
of this one point will have a bearing of immense 
importance on the future condition of their whole 
race throughout the country. It is no Jess than de- 
| ciding whether they are in fact citizens of the U-*--- 


A decision has in one instance been made 
in their favor in the United States Cireait Court, if I 
| have not been misinformed, when an appeal was 


of such. 


South Carolina, and the act was declared to be un- 
constitational. But in other cases this violation of 


| their rights has been submitted to, either from want 


ceeding. ‘This should neverbedone. They should 
procare the best legal advice as to the exact course 
| they should pursue, and munfully and perseveringly 


| follow it till all occasion for it shall have passed a- 


i way. 





| Here, as it seems to me, is an occasion where 

Anti-Slavery Societies may do much good, by their 
and And at the ap- 
proaching general Convention of the free people of 


counsel, aid countenance. 
color, what more important subject can come under 
their consideration? ‘They should at this time as- 

sert fearless!y their deternmation to defend all their 

legal rights, and should make provision to raise an 

ample fund to enable them to defray all the expen- 
' ges of such legal processes as may be necessary, and 
every other expense which may occur in the prosecu- 
tion and maintenance of their legal rights ; and with 
law and equity on their side, why should they fear 


J. E. 


| 
| —-why should they submit? 





For the Liberator. 
AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


TO REV. AAC ORR. LETTER V. 

| © Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
| that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
—Jrsus CHK ist. 

| Sir—The prejudice against the blacks has many 
advocates, and a few flimsy arguments for its sup- 
port; the principal of which is, that the colored 
people are netarally inferior to the whites. ‘This ar- 
gument Colonizationists urge as a reason for the re- 
moval of the colored population from our country. 
It shall be my object, in this Letter, to prove that 
the blacks, so far from being inferior to the whites, 
were at one tine vastly superior to them in point of 
| civilization ; that at the time when all the rest of 
the world were in the darkness of the grossest igno- 


again becoming equal to the whites in every respect. 
I shall give a few extracts from a singular work, en- 
titled an * Essay on Negro Emancipation,’ in order 
to refute the arguments therein contained. The 
want of discernment, and the blind prejudice of the 
author, are almost a match for his profound iguo- 


} 


tory. 

‘ When we survey the history of the Ethiopians, 
from the earliest period, down to the present hour 
we find nothing but a long mental eclipse (/ /) 
fur they have never figured un the theatre of the 
world (/!/) on the contrary, they have re:nained 


been visited by the hand of oppression, kind of 
wild men of the woods, almost uonoticed and un- 
known ; they never have written a history of them- 


a task beyond their power—ihey have not made a 
single discovery or inveotion to benefit the human 
*| ruce (false)—they have produced no philosophers, 
navigators or poets, whose filmes ure familiar to 
the world (what of that ?)—and the countries which 
they inhabit, so fur as they have been explored, ex- 


And this, it seems to me, | 


Stties, and entitled ts at. pstlogew and inmunities | 


| made in a case of aggression under a similar act in | 





: of energy, or ignorance as to the right mode of pro- | 


rance, the Africans bad attained a high degree of 
scientific knowledge ; and that they are capable of 


rance (perhaps it may be welful ignorance) of His- | 


‘ | 
for thousands of yeais, even where they never buve | 


selves, (proof,) or of any other species, for that was | 
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hibit no monuments of present or departed glory, | 


(false )—on the contrary, everything around them 
betrays a want of mental capacity, even in the ne- 
cessary avocations of domesne tfe—for their naked 
bodies and miserable buts testify fgainst them, and 
pro: laim to the traveller, that their. state of freedom 
has not been accompanied by improvenrent--they 
are still savages, aniong whoin it is unsafe to travel, 
and whose rade minds even s/avery itse/f has in 
some measure tended to civilize* (So are the In- 
dians of North America.) i 


The writer of the above, certainly cannot be ig- 
norant of the fact, that, about three thousand five 
handred years since, that part of Egypt, now called 

| Lower Egypt, was the bed of the sea ; aud that the- 
| Portion of country now called Ethiopia was a part of 
| Egypt, and that Ethiopia was inhabited by the same 
race of men, as the colored inhabituits of the U. 8. 
‘They (the Ethiopians) have predaced no philoso- 
phers, or navigators, or poets, whose names are fa- 
‘miliar to the world!’ Every thing around them 
betrays a want of mental capacity!’ ‘They have 
not made a sifigle discovery or invention to benefit 


| the han.an race!’ ‘'They have never written. a 
' history of themselves!’ * They have never figured 
| on the theatre of the world!’ ‘This is truly laugha- 
| ble! 
| The Rey. Mr. Griffin, in a Sermon delivered be- | 
_ fore the Presbyterian Synod of New-Jersey some 
years ago, proves beyond a doubt that the Negroes 
were once the most civilized nation on earth. I give 
some copious extracts from it, believing that its rel- | 

evancy to the subject on which J ain now treating, 

| will render it interesting to the render ; instructive 
| Lam sure it will be. 
| ‘For a thousand years they (the Ethiopians) 
| were, exeept in the matter of religion, the most el- | 
jevated and distinguished race en earth Among 
| them ** the first kingdom A upon earth was formed, 
}and the most early policy institated,’’ They were | 
j ode of the arts and etiehiten’s ee the first 
i which they sent forth enlightened other countries. 
| Wherever they went they were saperior to the nae | 
| tives, and carried knowledge and the arts with them. | 
‘A colony of them ander the name of royal shep- | 
| herds, invaded and conquered Egypt, and held it in 
subjection near three centuries. B ‘They found the 
children of Mizraun barbarous, and iuiparted to 
them science, their mythology, and their religious 
rights. From them originally came ‘* all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.’ When banished fiom Igypt 
‘some of them fled to Syria, where, under the name 
of Cadmians, Phenicians, and the like, they kindled 
up the light of science, and thence intredgeed jet- 
ters inte Greece. C “They originated the worship of 
departed heroes, and were the first authors of all 
that machinery of gods and goddesses, which, with 
many new additions and todifications, has come | 
down to us iv classic story. D They also occupied | 
various parts of India ; and the same people who 
} 


| 


' 


1 





unported their religious rites and science into Fgy pt, 
| carried the same to the Indus and Ganges, and still 
‘further into China and Japan. & This is the peo- 
ple whose posterity have been denied a rank among 
the human race, und been degraded into a species 
of taiking baboons. F What will the deniers of all 
capacity to Africans say, when we are told that, in | 
the opinion of umny of the learned, the ancient E- 
gyptians themselves were Negroes? ‘This opinion | 
is chiefly founded on the testimony of Herodotus | 
who says, ** Por my part, I beheve the Colehi to be | 
|a colony of Egyptians, because like them they have 
resp skins and frizzled hair.’’ Volney is fally of 
| 





this opinion, and exclauus, ** low are we astonish- 
ed, when we behold the present barbariswi and ig- 
| norance of the Copts, descended from the profound 
genius of the Egyptians, and the brilliant imagma- 
tion of the Greeks ; when we reflect that to the race 
| of negroes, at present our slaves, and the objects of 
| our extreme contempt, we owe our arts, sciences, 
and even the very use of speech ; and when we 
recollect that in the midst of those nations who call 
themselves the friends of liberty and humanity, the 
most Larbarous of slaveries is justified, and that it is 
even a problem: whether the uncle rstandings of he- 
groes be of the same species with that of white 
men.’ G ‘The present depressed state of the Afri- 
can mind may be accounted for without supposing 
any original or permanent inferiority. ‘Yo say no- 
thing of climate, much may be ascribed to educa- 
tion, to peculiar habits and customs, to diet, and to 
the laws and forms of government under which the 
natives of Africa live. Add to this, that for thirty 
centuries they have been the common spoil of the 
world, aud treated as though they were made only } 
for slaves. And as to those who are found in eth- 
er countries, what could be expected of creatures so 
cireumstaneed 2—torn from their native soil in a 
state of nuture,—kept in the profoundest ignorance, 
with every obstacle opposed to their improverment— 
depressed by the most cru.l tveatuent, by a senes 








: 
of wrongs enough to extinguish the spark ol gee | 
nins,—and with no hope, no incentive bs exernon, | 
From the paralyzing influence of slavery, che ancient 

iwaves of all nations, whatever thei complexions, 
i were considered inferior in intellect. 4 Yet whiat | 
was benuubed was not destroyed, Out of the stag- | 


nant pool of slavery arose a Servius ‘Tullias, the 
sixth king of Rome 5 an Esop, one of the wise inen | 
of Greece ; a Phedeus, who wrote fables in taubie | 
verse ; an Aleman, a lyre poet ; an Epictetus, ihe | 
celebrated Stoic philosopher 5 aud a Terence, a dis- 
‘tinguished dramatic writer among the Romans. ‘Lhe | 
Jatter was an African, a native of Carthage. 1°” | 


| Det us refer to Volney, the greatest and most 


learned antiquarian which Faroepe has ever produc- 


ed. It 


may endeavor to please the prejudices of the coul- 


iwunity by theories which wili not beer the truth: 


} og the Copts) have all a puffed visage, 
a Bei cmatg: and thick Jips, in short, the 


of those two countries, which still subsists, notwith- | 
| standing the difference of time and places. 
sane remark may be made wiih respect te Franco- | 


| tinguish the siculls of the one species from the other. 


}markably thick, and the brain is deficient in posi- 


| so strong in its outlines, as the Grecian models, 


| 
' 
| countenance. 


, a“ bi a | » the same effec nd thus we discover the 
would be strange indeed if his authority is _ duce the same effect, and 


leo he weighed down by any trifling innovator, ho 


TI EES TE. 








| exact countenance of a Mulatto. IT was at first 
tempted to attribute this to the climate,* buat when 
T visited the Sphynx, T coald not help thinking the 
figure of that monster furnished the trae selution of 
the enigina : when T saw its featares precisely those 
ofa negro, T recollected the remarkable passage of 
Herodotus, in which he says, ‘ For my part, | be- 


lieve the Colchi to be a colony of Egyptians, be- | 


cause like them they have black skins and frizz'ed 
hair:*’ that is, that the Egyptians were real ne- 


| groes, of the same species with all the natives of Af 


rica ; and though as might be expected, after mixing 
for so many years with the Greeks and Romans, 


they have lost the intensity of their first color, yet | 


SUIT +S STE SI aL SS ED 


| gro as not to be found also in other far distant nations: 
| no character which does not run into those of other 
| races, by the same insensible gradations as those 
| which connect together all the varieties of mankind. 
| We cannot but admire the reasoning and hamanit 

| of those, who, after tearing the African from his 
natural soil, and dooming him there to perpetual la- 
bor, complain that his anderstanding shows no signs 
_ of improvement, and that his temper and disposition 
| are incorrigibly perverse."— Rees under Man. 

ts 


| I would now eall your attention to some extracts 
| from Gregoire’s work on the ‘ Literature of the Ne- 
| groes.” The Bishop in an elaborate dissertation 


they still retain strong marks of their original confor- | gives convincing evidence of the nataral equality of 


mation. 

This observation nay be sill farther extended, 
and it may be laid down as a general principle, that | 
the features are a kind of monument, capable, in| 
many cases, of elucidating and ascertaining the tes- | 
tinony of history concerning the origin of nations. | 
Among us, a lapse of nine handred years has not} 
been able to efiace those di eriminating marks which | 
distinguish the inhabitants of Gaul from thase north- 
ern invaders, who, under Charles the Gross, settled 
themselves in our richest provinces. —'Traveilers who 
go frem Normandy to Denmark observe with aston 
ishiment the extreme resemblance of the inhabitants | 


j 


"phe 


nia an‘ Burgundy ; and throughout England, France | 


and every other country, the same proofs of emigra- | 


‘tien are found in the features of the inhabitants. Do 
not the Jews, in whatever part of the world they re- | 


side, carry with them distinguishing marks, never to | 
be effaced? In those states where the nobility have | 
deseeuded fiom a foreign people, introduced by con- | 
quest, if those nobles contract no alliances with the | 
natives, they will always remain distinct in their 
featares and persons. ‘The Calmuc race is, on this | 
account, extremely distinguishable in India ; and | 
were we allentiveiy to examine the various nations | 


since forgotten.’ t . 


Pat let ns return, to the wonderful * Essay on Ne- 
gro Emancipation fine theory or wre Wares me 


| 


quite ausasing, ard has only one imperfection—that 
is, it is not founded in truth. Now we have an 


astounding treatise on Craniology. 
1 


Listen, all ye 
Phrenologists 

‘ The heads of the Ethiopians seldom, if ever, ex- 
hibit that size and grandeur of appearance which are 
conspicuous in the Caucasians. {1 is true, the facial 
angle, the size and elegant contour of the head, of 
some superior individuals of tho Ethiopian species, 
approaches to, or even goes beyond inferior individ- 
gals of the Caucasian species But that is nota 
general law of nature, for although the facial angle 
of the superior Ethiopians aud mferior Caucasians 
does meet somewhere about seventy degrees, 
still there are wany other specifie marks left to dis- 


In the Ethiopian, the head is round, the skull is re- 


tion and quantity. Upon the whole, the skulls of 
the Ethiopians bear a siriking resemblance to the 
skulls of ideots of the Caucasian species (!!!) 
which are always stpall and round.”” 





j 
' 


‘Strange ! passing strange!’ How apt learned 


men are to be mistaken! QOne more extract. j 
‘The Frhiopians are al! naturally cowards"! 


Are the Haytiens cowards? We will now con- 
trovert our erudite author by giving another extract 
from the admirable Sermon of Dr Griffin: 


« Dr Johnson thought that this question’ (4. ¢. 
whether the Ethiopians are of the same species as 
the ancient Egyptians) * might be decided by an ex- 
amination of the auauies ; and Blumenbach has 
observed in che craniums of the mummies that 
which characterizes the negro race. Others 
have not found this conformity. Volney saw the 
figure of a Sphynx, (an ancient monster of | 
igypt,) and found the features exactly those of a ne- 
gro. ‘The present Copts, descended from the ane | 
cient Eg) plians, mixed with the Persians, and still 
more with the Greeks, have appeared to some, per- 
fect Malattoes. But Browne, a late traveller, could 
see in them ** no resemblance ”’ to * the negro fea- 
tures or form,”* and affirms that their ** dusky 
brown ”? and no darker color is found in the pzint- 
ings in the tousbs of Thebes, and that * the ancient 
ionuments, paintings and statues ”? generally exhib- 
it the visage, not of negroes, but the modern Copts. 
But Gregoiwe and many others still adhere to the o- 
pinion of Volney and Llaimnenbach K 

As to the craniuin of the negroes, it is not indeed 





which, however, were ideal forms of perfection that 
never existed in nature: but if the same form of 
skull is foond in the Egyptian mananies, as Blu- 
menbach asserts, aud once contamed, as Volney 
«ays, ‘the profound genius of the Egy pt ians,’” this 


objection ought to be dismissed.’ 

And Rees is also explicit on this subject. He 
suys: 

‘It ean be proved most clearly, that there is no 
circumstance of bodily structure so peculiar to the Ne- 


*In fact, we may observe the countenance of the 
Negroes represents precisely that state of contraction 
which our fuces assume when strongly atieeted by 
heat. ‘Lhe evebrows are knit, the cheeks rise, the 
evelids are contracted, and the mouth distorted. 
‘This state of contraction, to which the features are 
perpetually exposed in the hot climate of the ne- 
groes, is becoiwe the peculiar eharacteristic of their 
bacessive cold, wind and snow, pro- 


same faces among the Tartars ; while, in the tem 
| perute Zones, where these extremities are unk nown, 

the features ae lengthened, the eyes lees ees 
| nent, and the whole countenance more expanded, 


| + Volney’s‘Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. 1. pp. 


| ed, and it weakens or disappears by mixture. 


the colored race, and by several species of argument 
aniply refutes the inimitable reasoning of our 
friends the Phrenologists. The extract is lengthy, 
but its immense importance and interest will atone 
for the room it occupies : 


‘ The black color forming the most marked char- 
acter which separates from the whites a portion of 
the homan race; less attention has been paid to 
that difference of conformation which establishes 
varieties among the blacks themselves. Caiper al- 
ludes to this when he says that Rubens, Lebastien 
Ricci and Vander-Temple, im painting the Magi, 
represented blacks and not negroes. Theos Cam- 
per and other authors confine this last denomination 
to those who have prominent cheeks, thick lips, flat 
noses and matted hair. But is this distinction be- 
tween them and those who have long lank hair, 
founded on reason? The specific character of a 
people ig permanent as long as they remain insulat- 
Can 
Cesur's picture of the Gauls be recoguized among 
the present inhabitants of France ? 

Since the people of oar continent have been, if 


| we may so say, blended one into the other, the na- 


tional characters ean hardly be known, either ina 
physical or in a moral point of view.* There ia leas 
of the Frenchman, less of the Spaniard or of the 


_of Furope and the north of Asia, we might possibly | German, and more of the European ; and of the 
| discover many resemblances which have been Jong | Europeans, someshave their hair frizzled, others 


lank ; but if, ow account of this difference and some 


others iv stature and conformatitm we d to 
a a REDS Se nes le as | ye eee 8 “} es 
ulties, would it not excite a amie ? e fin é 


sume in the variety of the blacks: between indi- 


| viduals, living at the extremities of the line, there 


exists a remarkable diflerence which is weakened 
or lost in these who inhabit the intermediate region.’ 
‘ Gregory, in his ** Historical and Moral Essays,”* 
refers us to remote ages to show that the neg:oes 
are our Masters in Science ; for the Fgyptians, a- 
mong whem Pythagoras and other Greeks travelled 
to learn philosophy, were in the opinion of many 
writers, no other than negroes, whose native features 
were changed and modified by the successive mix- 
ture of Greeks, Rowans and Saracens. If it be 
proved that the sciences passed from India to Egypt, 
is it less trae that to arrive in Europe they crossed 
the latter country? Meiners confines hinself to the 
support of the opinion, that we owe little to the 
Fgyptians, and a man of letters at Caen, has pub- 
lished a dissertation to develope this position. L, 
Already it had for its defender, Edward Long, the 
anonymous author of the History of Jamaica ; who, 
in giving to negroes a character very analagous to 
that of the ancient Egyptians, charges the latter with 
bad qualities, refuses them genius and taste, disputes 
their talents for music, painting. eloquence and poe- 
try, and granta them only mediocrity in architecture, 
mM. He might have added that this mediocrity is 
inanifest in their pyramids ; that those monuments 
night be constracted by a sin:ple mason, if the life 
of an individual were sufliciently long. But without 
ascribing to Egypt the greatest degree of baman 
knowledge, all antiquity decides in favor of those 
who consider it as a oa, Pere school from which 
proceeded many of the venerable men of Greece.’ 
‘Those who have wished to disinherit the neée- 
aroes, have ealled in anatomy to their aid, and the 
difierence of color gave birth to their first observa- 
tions. A writer named Hannewan, asserts that te 
color of the negroes proceeded from the curse pro- 
nounced by Noah against Han, Guinilla, in refa- 
ting bin, loses his time. This question has been 
discussed by Pecklin, Raysch, Albinas, Lettre, San- 
torini, Winslow, Mitchel, Caniper, Zimmerman, 
Mechel, the elder, Demanet, Buflun, Somering, Blu- 
menbach, Stanhope Smith, and many others. But 
how can they agree with regard to the consequences 
when they disagree concerning the anatonsical facts 
which ought to serve as their basis? Mechel the 
elder, thinks that the color of the Negroes is owing 
to the deep color of the brain ; but Walter, Bonn, 
Somering, Dr. Gall, and other great anatomists, 
have found the color of the brain of the negroes to 
be the same us that of the whites. Barrere and 
Winslow believe, that the bile of negroes is of a 
deeper color than that of Europeans ; but Somering 
discovered it to be of a yellowish green, Shall we 
attribute the color of the negroes to that of their re- 
ticular membrane? If in some it is black, in others 
it has a copper or dork color. ‘This is no morethan 
setting the diificulty at u greater distance. Tor al- 
lowing the hy pothesis, that the medullary substance, 
bile, reticular meubrane, are constantly black, the 
cause remains to be explained. buflon, Camper, 
Hono, Zimmerman, Blumeubach, Chardet, bis F reach 
Transkttor, Somering and Inlay, attribute the color 
of the negroes, and that of other species, of the hu- 
inun race, to climate aided by accessiry Causes, such 
ss heat and regimen. ‘Ihe learned protessor of Got- 
tmgen remarks that in Guinea, not only wen, bat 
dogs, bids, and particularly the gallinacvous tribe, 
are black ; whilst near the frozen seas, bears and 
other animals are all white. Demanet, Inlay and 
Stanhope Smith, observe that the descendants of 
the Portuguese, established at Congo, on the coast 
of Sierra-Leone, and other parts of Africa, ure be- 
come negtoes, and to prove that ocular wiinesses 
as the first are deceived, it is not enough to deny the 
fuct like the translator of the last werk of Pallas. 
‘Philosophers are not agreed concerning what 





* The Lishop has reference here to the continent 





| 58, 64, 55. 


ef Europe, he being a Frenebman. 
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part of the hanan body ought to be considered as 
the seat of thought and atlection. Descartes, Hart- 
ley, Bullion, offer each his system. As thought has | 
been generally supposed io reside in the brain, some 

have concluded that the greatest are most richly en- 

dowed with tal nt, and that, as the brain of negroes 

‘s emaller than thatof the whites, the latter ought 

This opinion is de- 

stroyed by recent observations. Most birds, and 

different quadrupe ds and fishes, the mouse, the squir- 

rel, muinosel, dolphin, and sea-calf, have propor- 

tionably the brain more voluminous than that of 

mao. Cavier is not willing that the extent of imtel- 

ligence should be measured by the volome of the 

brain, bat by that of a portion of it, named hemis- 

pheres, which augments oF diminishes, mays he, in 

the same proportion as the intellectual faculties of 

all those beings which compose the animal king- 

dom. ‘To draw this inference, would it not be ne- 

cessary to know beiter the relations of man, his 

mora! state, and how mauy ages shall perhaps elapse, 

befure we lave penetrated this wiystery?’ 

* The facial hae of Camper has been adopted by 
different anatomists, Bonn says, that he found an 
angle of 70 deg. in the heads of Negresses ; and as 
on the one hand,these differeaces are nearly cousiant, 
and, on the other, as science submits itself 10 the 
euipire of fashion, this species of observation on the 
volume, configuiaiion, and protuberance of the cra- 
nium, and the expansion of the Drain, hus taken the 
name of Cranivlugy, ever since Dr. Gall made it 
the object of his sysiem, which has been combatted 
by Osinder, who observes, that it Is not new, and 
says, that it is contained in the Metoscopy of Puthi- 
vs; and inthe Fasicalus Medicine of Joho Ketham. 
He might also have added, Aristotle, Platurch, Al- 
bert the great, Triamphos, Ereussens, &e. 

‘ Gall would also establish, from the stractares of 
the cranium, the pretended moral inferiority of ne- 
groes 3 and when he ts opposed by the fact that the 
talents of many negroes are incontestible he answers, 
that in this case their craniological forums approaches 
the structure of the whites, and reciprocally , that the 
stupid whites have a conformation similar to that of 
negroes. | pay ready houwge to the talents and a- 
miable qualities of Dr. Gall and Osiander, but men 
the most distinguished may be led astray by hy pu- 
theses, or may draw just observations from exigyera- 
ted consequences. For example, no one will deny 
that the president of the Academy of Arts at Len- 
don, is a great painter ; but how are we to consider 
West's opinion, that the physioguomy of the Jews 
approaches that of the goats ? Is it easy to deter- 
mine natioual forms, when, in ail countries, we see 
remarkable varieties even in passing from village to 
village?’ 

‘ As to the regularity of features, it is one of those 
couiplex ideas, whose elements are perhaps still un- 
known, and concerning which, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Crouzas, bhutcheson, and fatner Andre, 
principles are yet to be established. In the Man- 


to be superior to the former. 


chester memos, George Walker pretends to show | 


that the forms and features universally approved a- 
mong «al! people, constitute the essential type of beau- 
ty ; that which is contested is then a deleet—a de- 
viation of judgment. ‘This is asking from eradivion 
the salution of a physiological problem.’ 

‘The opinion of the inferiority of negroes is not 
new. ‘The pretended superiority of the whites is 
defended by interested judges of the same color, 
whose competency mighi be questioned, belore their 
decision is attacked. ‘Uhis reminds us of the fable 
of the Lion, who, on seeing a picture representing 
an animal of his species struck to the ground by a 
man, simply observed, that lions have no painters.’ 


Huine, who in his Essay on national character,ad- 


mits that there are fonr ar five ene-- 7" sine ties 
white man only is improved 5 that no black has dis- 


tinguished hitmself by bis actions or by his know!l- | 


edge —his translator Estwick, and Chattlux, have re- 
peuted the same assertion. 

* Barre-Saint-Venant thinks that if nature has 
given to negroes some combination of ideas, whieh 
ruise them above animals, she bus denied them deep 
reflection, genius und reason,’ 


* We regret to find the samo prejudice in a man, | 


whose nae is not pronounced among us. but with 
the most profoand esteem or merited respect—we 
mean Jeflerson in hus ** Notes on Virginia.’’ ‘To 


support his opimon, it Was not enough to undervalue | 
hegro-writers 5 I Was necessary | 


the talents of two 
to establish by argument and by a multitude of facts, 
that if the situation and circumstances of blacks and 
whites be the saine, the former rival the 
Jaiter.’ 

* Jefferson attacked by Beattie, has been since op- 
posed by linlay, his countryman, with considerable 
warmth, especially concernmg Phillis Wheatly. Of 
her works, fmlay transerib. s atlecting passages, but 
he aiso is deceived, in siving to Jetlersou, that to 
cite Terence is awkward, seemg that he was not 
only an African, but a Numidian and a Negro. It 
appears that Terence was a Carthagenian. 
corresponds to what is 


cun never 


now named Muauritania, 


whose inhabitants of Arabian descent, having invad- | 
ed Spain, were the most enlightened people of the | 


Besides, Jetierson furnishes arms a- 
gainst hiself im his answer to Rayual, who reproach- 
es America for not having produced one celebraied 
man. When we shall have existed, says this learn- 
ed American, a3 1 nation, as long as the Greeks, be- 
fore they had a Hoiwer, the Rowansa Vigil, or ihe 
French a Racine, there will be room for astonish- 
ment. We uniy in like manner say, that when the 
Negroes shall have existed ina state ef civilization 
as long as the inhabitents of the United States, with- 
out having produced such men as Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Warren, Jefferson, Rittenhouse, Rush, Als- 
ton, Barlow, Ruuford, West, Putnam, Mitchell, 
Hancock, Vanderlyn, Copely, Miller, Tranball, 
Smith, Barton, Fulton, Edwards and Ramsay, there 
will be reason for believing that aniong them there 
a3 a total absence of genius.’* 


middle age. 


The above logic has totally routed the arguments 
of our friend the ‘ Negro Ewmancipation’ man. You 
will be ready to ask, * What has the above to do 
withthe Colenization subject?’ Why, sir, it has 
every thing to do with i. Do not Colonizationiats 
deny to the colored people the capacity for becoim- | 
ing civilized in a country like the United States, | 
where there are more advantages thaa in any other 
whatever, for the attainment of education? Do 
they not cherish a prejudice which is cruel and un-- 
reasonable, against the colored people? Do they 
not deny to them their just and inalienable rights ? 
Do they not rob them of all Opporunity to become 
upon an equal footing with the whites, by biassing 
the u.inds of the community against them? Do 
they not represen! them to be in the Jowest depths 
of degradation, when they know to the contrary ? ¢ 
* Here,’ suys the Hon. C. F. Mercer, * that race is 
in every form a curse, and if the system, so long 
contemled fur by the Uncen promising abolitionist, 
could prevuil, its effect would be to spread discord 





* Gregoire pp. 18, 46, Brooklyn Ed, 1810. 


t He who knows any thing ef the real condition 
of the peopie of color, must know that there is a 
Class (and it embraces a very large portion of the 
colored community) among them, who are more 
refined und better calculated to nuke good citizens 
than the same class of whites. Tam not a colored 


wian, and therefore I cannot be accused of partiality. | 


| other.’ 


iWamidia 


/similarity between the mythology of India and that 


and d:vastation from one end of the Union to the 
Magnanimous ! !! Le 

tut there is anether and a still more convincing 
proof of the capability of the blacks, and of the pos- 
sibility of their being civilized in this country, I the 
fact, that there is not one instance of the advance- 
ment of any people recorded ou the annals of histo- 
ry, which can compare with the present state of the 
Haytians, who have arisen from the most degrading 
bondage to a state of civilization and refinement, 


‘ 


ae ; : 
whisk hee coummnded, the eente” pt re ora Pa aio History, was of this race, and 


Thirty years ago, they were in as abject a condition 
as the slaves of the United States; nay, if any 
thing, their condition was inferior to that of those 
whom you represent as being so degraded as to ren- 


‘der it impossible to educate thew in this country. 


Now view the condition of the Haytians, and mark 
the change! Now, they are civilized, refined, edu- 
cated. Then, they were brutal, degraded, ignorant. 
Now, the world feels proud to acknowl-dge their 
virtues, und to court their good will, Then, they 
pitied, hated and despised them. How wonderful 
is this change! Who would have imagined that 
thirty years would have produced it! 

I ask, Sir, but one instance to equal this rapid 
improvement. One instance would suffice! Pro- 
duce it! No! yeucannot! I defy you to prove 
that the golored inhabitants of the U. S. (being of 
the same species as the Haytians) are not capable 
of beeoming just as much advanced in literature and 
refinement as the inhabitants of St Domingo! 
Prove, Sir, that they are not capable of becoming 
legislators and literati in this country, or abandon 
your colonizaiion scheme! What prevents them 
from enjoying the same advantages as the Irish ? 
Are they any more degraded ? 


Lama plain man, and speak the sentiments of 


my mind. You know, Sir, you must know, that 
there is nothing to hinder the colored people from 
beco:ning as refined as the white inhabitants of the 
United States except the prejudice which is fostered 
by colonizationists, and the influence of the Coloni- 
zation Society nself. 
the Colonization Society is to rid the United States 
of the free colored people ; and you know also that 
it is not the interests of the colored people which 
It is 
idle for you to pretend to humanity, for you know 
that the Colonization plan is based on motivea which 
ought to disgrace the Colonization Society ! This 
mach, fam sure you know. 

| ‘There are those who can coolly agitate schemes 
fur the amelioration of the condition of the eppress- 


you stady, but your own miserable policy ! 


ed—there are others who can coolly plan projects 
whereby to render their fellow men miserable, and 
to serve their own ends. 

Yes ! there are those who can talk coolly of e- 
mancipation and colonization, and these are coloni- 
zationists. ‘They deprecate the rashness of bumani- 
ty, und laud the cool, calculating mind which can 
view the greatest possible degree of human misery 

| with the most consposure and sang frvid. These 
| are Qewise and prudent philanthropists.’ ‘There 


ought to be none of this, and you know it. Sir - 
you porsist I your determination to prop- 


—= ) 
shame !! 


agate Colonizationism ! 


Shame ! 
\* Methinks T see each sentimental fair 

| With tender sorrow wipe the trickling tear ; 

| While shame and horror through their bosoms rush, 
| Swell every vein aud spread th’ indignant blush.’ 


_expediency—tell us not that by doing justly you 


your fellow creatures ; for we know that to act just- 


ly will be to insure the greatest possible degree of 


| happiness. 

Oh! then, as you value justice, reason, mercy — 
as you prize the happiness of your fellow creatures— 
as ye wou'd rejoice, hereafter, proudly in the con- 
sciousness that you had relieved the oppressed—oh ! 
withhold your efforts to render your colored breth- 
ren miserable ! 
mercy forever, neither cast from you all pity for the 


oppressed ! 


‘Oh! let sofi pity touch thy generous breast | 

“Dis what the happy owe to the distress'd ; 

“Lis what oar God requires—our God revere, 

The poor and strangers are his constant care !’ 

GARDNER JONES. 

New-York, May 15th, 18382. 

NOTES. 

A Gen. x. 8—10. Rees ander Cush. 

B Rollins’ Ancient Hist. vol. i. p. 147. Rees 
under Aurita, Cush, Dispersion of Mankind, Egy pt 
and Shepherds. 

c It is added that these emigrants founded many 
cities in Lyria and Phenicia, which country was 
hence called Ethiopia ; that they settled in differ- 
ent parts of the Pontic region, on the south shore of 
the Black Sea ; at Colchis, the present Niingrelia, at 
the east end of that sea, which dikewise was called 
| Ethiopia, as were also Eubea and Samothrace, 
two islands in the Grecian Archipelago ; in Hellas , 

the central part of Thessaly in Greece ; in Sicily, of 
| which they are thought to have been the first inhab- 
| itants ; in Etruria, the present ‘Luscany in Italy, bat 
more extensive ; in Iberia, the eastern or north-east- 
ern part of Spain ; upon the river Patis, where Ca- 
diz now stands ; and on the opposite coast of Mo- 
rocco, near the Atlantic. (Rees under Cush.) ‘The 
name of Ethiopia, given to these places where these 
vinigrants setiled, is a new proof that the Shepherds 
of Egy pt were Cushites.’ 

p ‘ Homer travelled into Egypt, from whence he 
brought into Greece the names of thei gods, and the 
chief ceremonies of their worship.’ (Biog. Dict. 
under Homer.) 


E (Rees under Cush.) ‘ This will account for the 


of Fgy pt, and for the fact, if indeed it hea fuct, that 
some parts of the Grecian mythology were founded 
on events which occurred in India.’ 

_ Tecannot follow Bryant through all his course. He | 
imagines that be can trace the Cushites from India 
into Independent ‘Partary — 10 + Logdiana and the 
regious upon the Jaxertes, the present Sihon which 
falls into the sea of Aral ;—and thence across the 


You know that the object of 


Tell us not—ye puny sticklers for the doctrine of 


would risk your own, or the happiness of any of 


oh, grieve not the gentle spirit of 


vr. 








one 


THE LIBERATOR. 






































Cush, or Cutha on the Araxes. But wheihe r he a 
lieves that the Scythians and the Cuthites were = 
sane, of that one of these nations drove = * 
other, it 1s impossible to deternine- (Diet. “ - 
Bible ander Cush, Catha and Cuthites.) = 
plainly distinguishes Scythia from Ethiopia, @ - 
the two in direct ition. (Ancient Geog. PS -) 
Josephas atiirms that the Scytiians aay sep ager ser" 
Magog, the son of Japheth : *—Antiq. B. i. chap. 6. 
_—and this is the coumnonly received opinion. 

“s The Cushites continued to hold a respecta ble 


: ased to take the lead among 
station long after ed jew “fF Sheba, whose fame ia 


many believe from Africa itself 
G Rees under Copti. 
H This is noticed in Homer : 
‘ For half his senses Jove conveys away, = 
Whom once he dooms to see the servile day. 
1 Greg. pp. 45, 169, 174. Biog. Dict. under the 
several names. Rees. Clarkson. 
x Rees under Copti, Gregoire, Pp. 20—25, Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 243, Bosion Ed. 
L Dissertations on the prejudice which attributes 
to the Egyptians discoveries in science, &c. by Cuail- 
ly, 8vo. at Caen. 
m History of Jamaica, 6 vols. 4to. London,1744, 
vol. ii. p. 355, and following, p. 371, &c. 








From Poulson’s Daily Advertiser. 
PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

The People of Color have long been sub- 
jected to too many charges that have been 
heaped upon them, not unfrequently without 
any inquiry or any knowledge of the real 
state of the case. 

Some of their friends have known the in- 
justice of these charges; the writer of this 
article has had ample opportunity of acquir- 
ing information on this subject, he feels 
himself somewhat at home as it relates to 
Pauperism in Philadelphia, He has been 
accustomed to visit the abodes of misery 
and wretchedness and to view poor, frail hu- 
man nature in its most secret recesses, in 
its most undisguised forms, he has long 
known that the People of Color, as a bod), 
are a very improving people, and are able 
to stand a fair comparison with the same 
number of white persens possessing the same 
advantages. 

It is not perhaps generally known that 
the colored people of this city and county 
lately convened a large meeting, and memo- 
rialized the Legislature of Pennsylvania on 
the subject of a bill now pending and deep- 
ly involving the constitutional rights of this 
portion of our gommunity—the memorial is 
signed by James Forten, Ciairman, a man 
well known to his fellow citizens for his 
successful industry, talents and probity. 
The memorial refers to facts, and adds an 
appendix which accompanies the present 
remarks, and is submitted to the candid ex- 


amination of the citizens of Pennsylvania. 
pevesvoy CHTISUMUNy, varce 


fully read this appendix, remembering the 
golden rule—‘ Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you,’ and then put this 
question to himself—when I have pronoun- 
ced the People of Color a public nuisance, 
they they are an intolerable public burden, 
that our Almshouse is filled with them, &c. 
&c., have I not as a Christian departed from 
the precepts of my Divine Master, and used 
my influence in unjustly oppressing the op- 
pressed, JUSTITIA. 


AN APPENDIX. 


To the Memoria! from the People of Color to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

In connexion with the foregoing memo- 
rial, we beg leave to offer the following 
statement of fucts for the information of all 

who desire to be correctly informed on the 
| subjects to which they relate. 
ee By a statement published by order of 
| the guardians of the poor in 1830, it appears 
that out of 549 out door poor, relieved dur- 
ing the year, only 22 were persons of color, 
| being about 4 per cent. of the whole num- 
| ber, while their ratio of the population of 
| the city and suburbs exceeds 8 1-4 per cent. 
By 4 note appended to the printed report of 
the guardians of the poor above referred to, 
it appears that the colored paupers admitted 
into the almshouse for the same period, did 
not exceed 4 per cent. of the whole number, 

2. In consequence of the neglect of the 
assessors, to distinguish, in their assess- 
ments, the property of people of color from 
that of others, it is not easy to ascertain the 
exact amount of taxes paid by us. But anat- 
tempt has been made to remedy this defect 
by a reference to receipts kept by tax-pay- 
ers. The result thus obtained must neces- 
sarily be deficient, and fall short of the a- 
mount really paid by people of color; be- 
canse it is fair to presume that we could not 
| find receipts for all the money paid in taxes, 
and because no returns have been made ex- 
cept were receipts were found. From these 
imperfect retuins, however, it is ascertained 
that we pay not less than 2500 dollars an- 
nually, while the sums expended for the re- 
lief of our poor, out of the public funds has 
rarely, if ever, exceeded $2000 a year. 
The amount of rents paid by our people, is 





| found to exceed $100,000 annually. 


3. Many of us, by our labor and industry | 
have acquired a little property; and have | 





upper partol China quite to the ocean, and even | 
into Japan,’’ which be thinks, ** wag probably in | 
some degree peopled by them.’? He fancies that | 
many of the ‘lartar tribes are their descendants, and | 
goes so far as to say that the Scythians in ge, | 
were Cushites. (Rees under Cush.) 
attempted to derive Seythian from the Chaldaic | 
form of Cush. Cualmet believes © that by Cush on 
the river Gihon,—Gen. ii. 13.—is meant the ancient | 
country of the Seythians on the Araxes,” and the | 
Cuthah of 2 Kin. xvii, 24. which he Suys Was settled 
bya colony of Cushites ; that Cuthah “and Scythia 


general | 
Others have | 


, are the sawe place ; and that the Cuthites who were | 


transplanted into Samaria, came from the land of | 


become freeholders. Besides which, we 
have no less than six methodist meeting 
houses, two presbyterian, two baptists, one 
episcopalian, and one public hall, owned ex- 
clusively by our people, the value of which, 
in the aggregate, is estimated to exceed | 
$100,000. To these may be added, two 
Sunday schools, two tract societies, two 
Bible societies, two temperance societies. 
and one female literary institution. 

4. We have among ourselves, more than 
fifty beneficent societies, some of which are 


for mutual aid in time x -. 

istress. The members of these 
eck ee bound by rules and regulations, 
which tend to promote industry and morali- 
ty among them. For any disregard or vio- 
lation of these rules,—for intemperance or 
immorality of any kind, the members are 
liable to be suspended or expelied. These 
societies expend annually for the relief of 
their members when sick or disabled, or in 
distress upwards of $7000, out of funds 
raised among themselves for mutual aid. It 
ig also worthy of remark, that we cannot 
find a single instance of one ot the members 
of either of these societies being convicted 
in acy of our courts. One instance only 
has occurred of a member being brought up 
and accused before a court,—but this indi- 
vidual was acquitted. 

5. Notwithstanding the difficulty of get- 
ting places for our sons as apprentices, to 
learn mechanical trades, owing to the pre- 
judices with which we have to contend, 
there are between four and five hundred 
people of color in the city and suburbs who 
follow mechanical employments. 

6. While we thankfully embrace the op- 
portunities for schooling our children, which 
have been opened tous by public munifi- 
cence and private benevolence, we are still 
desirous to do our part in the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable an object. Such of us 
as are of ability to do so, send our children 
to school at our own expense. Knowing 
by experience the disadvantages many of us 
lsbor under for want of early instruction, 
we are anxious to give our childrena suita- 
ble education to fit them for the duties and 
employments of life. 

In making the above statement of facts, 
our only object is, to prevent a misconcep- 
tion of our real conditidn, and to counteract 
those unjust prejudices against’ us, which 
the prevalence of erroneous opinions in re- 
gard to us, is calculated to produce. 

We know that the most effectual method 
of refuting, and rendering harmless, false 
and exaggerated accounts of our degraded 
condition, is by our conduct—by living con- 
sistent, orderly and moral lives. Yet we 
are convinced that many good and humane 


incorporated, 


imposed upon, and induced to give credit to 
statements injurious to our general charac- 


sent to their candid and impartial consider- 
ation, the above statements. We ask only 


feel that we are men of like passions and 
feelings with others of a different color, lia- 


the paths of rectitude. 
in the aggregate, we will not suffer by a 


greater than ours. 


fairly and impartially made, we are willing 
to be judged, 


facts, to produce nothing but what may be 
sustained by legal evidence ; by which we 


in a court of law. 
siatements, with the sources whence they 
are drawn, to some of the intelligent citi. 
zens of Philadelphia, who can testify to their 
substantial accuracy. 


All of which is respectfully submitted to 
a cundid public. 
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[Altered from a British Anti- Slavery Tract.] 
A DIALOGUE ON SLAVERY. 
[CONTINUED. ]} 
A. I know that some religious persons do re- 
fuse to help the cause of the slaves in any man- 
ner. I must take it for granted, that before they 
formed this stern resolve, they satisfied their own 


| minds that when the Son of man will say, * Inas- 


much as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me,’ he will mean only * to the 
least of these white-skinned ones,’ and will not 
consider the poor negro as a part of those with 
whom he so compassionately and tenderly identi- 
fies himself. As 1 cannot even conjecture by 
what arguments they have thus persuaded them- 
selves, I can say nothing to them : but to you I 
must say, that you will pursue a most dangerous 
course if you allow yourself to follow the exam- 
ple of even the best persons in any part of their 





that conscience allows us to pay to any persons 
in this respect, is that of enquiring their reasens 
for that part of their conduct which we do not 
understand, and following their example if their 


reasons satisfy our mind that we are at liberty to 
do so. 





‘ 
‘ 


citizens of this commonwealth, have been 


ter and standing. At this important crisis, 
pregnant with great events, we deem ita 
duty we owe to ourselves and to ow white 
friends, and to the public in general, to pre- 


ble to be drawn aside by temptation, from 
But we think that 


comparison with our white neighbors whose 


opportunities of improvement have been no 
By such a comparison, 


We have been careful in our exbibit of 


wean, such facts as are susceptible of proof 
We have submitted our 


conduct, of the rectitude of which you are uot every 3 seconds ! 
fully assured. The utmost degree of deference | manufactarers in that town, who each employ {* 


5 oe 
B. But I really think women ought not to in, 


terfere in this business, on account of its be; : 
political question ; and women have noth; 

do with such subjects ; they are quite out of their | 
province, and I think it is not consistent With H 
propriety, and hardly with feminine 

that they should put themselves forward on this 
vccasion. 

A. I own I have never been able to affix 
clear meaning to the expression you have just os 
ed, and which I have ojten heard before, that ‘ 
this is a political question. It appears to mey © 
be peculiarly a religious and moral questivn ; by” 
I suppose the objection must mean that thea, 
ject aimed at is an alteration in the laws, ag 
that as women are not legislators, they shouldng 
interfere in a question which is to come befor 
legislative body. I cannot see the slightest for, 
jn the argument, that because women can hey 
no part in the final decision, they ought not 1 
take any in helping on the subject towards ty 
decision : as well might it be said that itis, , 
proper for women to put their poor neighbor, 
the way of receiving medical aid—wrong to pj. 
vide them with sittings in a church or decoy 
clothes to appear in there—wrong to help they — 
to pay law expences when they are injured—jy 
women are not physicians, clergymen, or |ay. 
yers, and therefore ought not to put thetnselyy 
forward on medical, clerical, or legal subjecy, 
Their attempts to aid the slaves are as far fron 
being of a political nature, as the services aboy, 


ey ih es 


$i DS 


ical, or Jegal nature ; even perhaps a step further 
for they do not even petition, they only try to 4 
call the attention of the men of their acquaintany 
or neighborhood to facts that may induce thémiy 
take the step (still one remove from a polit 
measure) of petitioning. pci 
Could any woman have been reprove 
stepping out of her department and becoming, 
political character, if a short time ago she tad 
taken pains to collect instances of innocent py. 
sons killed and wounded by spring-guns, w/ 
shown them to her male acquaintances, in \y 
hope that they would take the proper steps to n. 
move the evil? No, surely, though her altimy 
object would have been to procure the enactmey 
of a new law, if the evil she sought to remon 
could not be got rid of in any other way. Aij 
modesty, I own I cannot see how it would be of. 
fended by any of the exertions you are requesel 
to make. Tu read and lend books no one cw 
think a breach in feminine modesty, nor to speak 
to female friends or neighbors, nor surely to n 







the slaves, nor to choose what kind of soge 
should be used in your family ; nor can I pow. 
bly think there would be any offence to modesty, 
in meeting some of the ladies of your neighbu- — 


to be judged fairly and impartially. We hood to talk over your plans, and to endeavor ) 
~lnim no exemption from the frailties and make your efforts more effectual by uniting int 
imperfections of our common naiure. We | S°CltY > v5 at least, I must believe that churisy, 


which is greater than hope and faith, is abuné 
antly greater than such a treble-refined modes; 
as this. If however you are persuaded thiti 
would be unfeminine or unlady-like to meet you” 
neighbors in this work, and associate your! 
with them, you can decline that part of the pr 
without refusing to join in the others to whid 
the most fastidiously decorous cannot find oy 
thing to object on the score of modesty. 


dea myself of what is meant by its being a polit. 
cal question, but whether it may be proper ora 
for other women to take a part in it, it is impos 
ble fur me to do so on account of my south, 
connexions. 

A. If a connexion of yours were in possessiot 


erty of one who was suffering great distress andy 
cowe almost an outcast from society owing tots 
being deprived of it, but which the possessor wi 
determined not to give up, because he had bea 
brought up from his infancy to consider it asl 
fully his own, in consequence of his father havig 
bought it from one who had become fraudulent! 
possessed of it, would you consider yoursellé 
liberty to withhold the evidence in your power! 
offer, or the assistance in your power to give," 
help the wronged and suffering the lawful owut 
to recover his property ? 
B. No bat 


A. Then how can you justify your refosl 
joiu in the attempt to restore the poor negro" 
his just rights, because your connexion wishé | 
that he should continue to be deprived of the! 
The slave has been deprived of that propet! 
which is more truly his than any estate can 
the property of its owner himself—yoar conner 
ion is probably so blinded by the prejudices it 
which he has been brought up, as to think hes 
not (or at least not to feel sure that he is) dof 
wrong in keeping this property from the righ 4 
ow er, though by so doing he almost deg 
him to a different class of being—but you know, 








periously demand that the negro should be 4 
stored to the possession uf himself, and if you~ 
not attend to their call and do your part towards : 
answering it, I fear that friendship will furnish ® 
_ inadmissible an excuse for not acting consciel- 
tivusly, as self-interest would do if the prope) 
Were in your possession. True friendship ho™ 

_ ever and conscience are not perhaps in this cas 
/at variance in any respect ; 1 believe you could : 
_hotdo your friend a greater service in any") 
than by pro~uring the emancipation of his sv 





, 1831, was 3,365,000 or 1,682,500 pairs. he f 
“munber gives 5,600 pnirs a day, 560 puirs every oa 
_ Working hour, nearly 10 pairs a ininute, oF one sot ¥ 
There are between 60 and! 


as srati oal 


25 to one hundred workmen. 

The colored man Johnson, who was stabbed © 
oyster cellar in Chatham street, New York, som 
days ago, died on Wednesday night. A corone 4 
Jury sat over the body on Friday, and returned # E 
verdict, * that the deceased came to his death bf a 
wounds inflicted by a penknife by Craw! 





Crawford has been ia custody since the affrey: t 


enumerated are, as from being of a medical, ely. 


mind or beg the men of your family to think f& 


B. Well, | can’t say Ihave any very clear 4 


of un estate which you knew to be the real pup 


though he may not, that religion and justice it a 


| ‘Phe number of shoce manufvetored in Lymit | a 


<3) 
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m ring the period of th 
P We had Patrols out, armed with ' 
pistols, swords, daggers, clubs and 

lany outrages were committed. | 





© the morning 4 
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< refused to ° ads ocate 
& ble system which: 
demoniac practise 
© Doddridge have 80 
ptoa Congressional 
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From the Genius 
SLAVERY IN 


jing pa 
The wera Be Washington. 


Adams been present and witness- 
re described, would he still have 


letter receive 
John Quincy 


which virtually sa? 
graces the nation 
are ignorant of all 


‘Some of o 


whiskey! 
carts, before day, 


lock-up houses, by 
robbed of apples, 


on. 


0 to Georgetown 


® tacked by the Patrol, 


© and inhumanly beaten. . 
on his knees, to go on his errand, or return to his 


wife. The drunk 


Was ever such 


sLAVER 





Colored people, coming to town, 


and often the colore 


drunken wretches w 
n! One colored man (a hack-driver,) whose 


wife was in a state 0 
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of Universal Emancipation. 
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THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 


' 


ragraph is extracted from a | 
Had the Hon. | 


> the abolition of that horri- 


h is productive of sueh outrageous, 


3? Would the Hon. Philip 
fered his name to be attached 
‘Report,’ upon that system, 
actions these horrors, and dis- | 
> Charity whispers: ‘ ‘They | 


this., 


ur citizens went almost crazy, da- | 


e Southampton Insurrection. | 
two pieces of 


with market- | 
were cruelly beaten, dragged to 
- lawless rutlians, and the carts 
peaches, chickens, ec. &c., 
d people had to hold up the 
ho conveyed them to pris- 


f confinement, attempted to 
for the mid-wite. He was at- 
knocked to the ground, 
He, begged permission, 


en savages would let him do 


S neither, but dragged him to prison ;—and in 
Is WIFE WAS FOUND DEAD 


diabolical conduct practised in 


} a truly Christian country? Will the American | 


vy RECORD. | 
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| i_# The Editor has gone on a short tour. In 


his absence, he has secured the services of gen- 
tlemen who are richly qualified to occupy the 


_ editorial department of the Liberator. 





For the Liberater. 


| American Colonization Society and the Colo-— 


ny at Liberia. Published hy the Mass. Colo- 
nization Society. Boston, 1832, pp. 16.* 


In a simple collection of facts, published to 


 ediesiilidltiae intelligtnes to Cletgywen who take tellectual action. It shows that if the aristocracy of 
| up collections on the fourth of July, it is not to be 


expected that we shall find a developement of the 


oppressive principles of the Society. It is, how- | 


ever, strikingly manifest that few < facts’ respect- 
iug slavery can be exhibited by them, from ob- 
serving that of the sixteen pages of the pamphlet, 
only two havea direct bearing on the subject. 
The Massachusetts Colonization Society refuse to 
publish anything which may tend to arouse the 
feelings of those who are involved in sin. With- 
out investigating the point, that the Liberia Colo- 


| ny as supported by the American Colvunization 


Society, is the best means of evangelizing Africa, 
I would inquire if there is any thing in this tract 
that should call on our community to celebrate 
freedom’s birth day, by collections for this So- 
ciety? Has it not been the result of Coloniza- 
tion principles, that Orators on the fourth of July, 
have feared to utter anything on the state of Sla- 
very at the South, and have necessarily confined 
their discourses to the prospects of Africa ? Cheer- 
ing as may be our anticipations of having Ethio- 
pia stretch out her hands unto God, are we wil- 


_ ling to sacrifice, unnecessaiily and wantonly, the 


rights of millions at home? Both objects are sus- 
ceptible of being carried on at the same time ; 
but not if the Colonization Society is patronized 
with its present principles. Christian colonies of 
_ blacks, voluntarily emigrating, may be founded 
_ by a Colonization Society with that express ob- 
ject in view : but none but colonies of degraded, 
ignorant beings, if founded on the principle of ex- 


it heaven) physical compulsion, can be obtain- 


cople long permit the enactment of such deeds | og. 
of refined cruelty on the soil dedicated to FreeE- 


© pom—the ‘ Distri 


the sufferer. 


AL DOMAIN—w 


From the Genius of Temperance. 


SLAV 
Who are the ple 


sanction the mos 


ct,’ consecrated as a NATION- 


here the principles of Justice, | 
Lrperry, and Equa RicurTs. are avowedly | 
and professedly n 
E This state of thing 


jaintained ? Forbid it Heaven ! 
s cannot, will not, last.’ 





ERY RESULTS. 
inderers of the Indians? Who | 
t diabolical conduct towards 


them? Who persecute and imprison Christian | 
Missionaries, without fault, and condemn them to | 


labor in chains, fo 


r years, with felons, for preach- | 


ing the Gospel of Christ to the Indians—and for 


refasing to submit 


to usurpation of law contrary ; 


to the Jaw, and treaties of the United States ? 


Who treat with 
highest tribunal of 
to grasp the sword 
their countrymen, 


 decisions?—and w 


treason ? 


contempt the decision of the 
the nations? Who are ready 
, and bathe it in the blood of 
rather than submit to its just 
ho are rampant with threats of 


InsUBORDINATION, REVOLT, AND DEATH 


NESTLE IN THE 
VERY ?—Say not, 


p pathies for the opp 


them this curse, which with a vengeance, 


@ lay upon their victi 
Have we nothing to do, to remove this curse, | 


kt es Pere 


ee SR 


but to slander the 
the crisis ? 


ADULTEROUS BED OF SLA- 
that the curse of Slavery is in 


No longer let us spend all our sym- 


ressors, Lut charge home upon 
they | 


ms and upon our country. 


oppressed, or desert them in| 


Let us remember, that if we do not plead by 
the eternal principles of right, in behalf of the 
oppressed blacks—nor stand by the Indians,—nor 
© demand from prison the holy men of God, lest 


) we offend or come 
S We are missing the 


in contact with slavery, that 
serpent that will coil around 


the neck of the Republic, and hiss in the face of 


STIFLED LIBERT 


Ric 


THE 


A W. T. 8. 





HMOND, (Indiana,) May 18. 


KIDNAPPER. 


The colored child, which we mentioned some 


time since as having 
was, on Saturday la 
The infamous kidna 
to the city of St. 1. 
the captain of a stea 
to whieh place the | 


wa llee . - . 
finally reco. ered through ihe exertions of Mr. Haines. | 


The gentlemen whe 
suing as far as St. | 


Louisville, did not follow Harris any further, but | mode. 
proceeded iminediately in quest of the child. 


have learned some 
ris, from which it y 
Mos! accomplished 
some time. He h: 


heen kidaapped from this place, | 


st, brought back, by Mr. Garr. 
pper, tlarris, proceeded directly 
ous, Where he sold the boy, to 


mboat, belonging to Louisville, | 


oy was taken; where he was 
» recovered the child, after pur- 
ouis, and hearing that he was ia 


We 
farther particlars relating to Har- 
vould seem that he is one of the 
villians which has appeared for 
is the exterior and manners of a 


peifect gentleman, and is thereby enabled the more 


effectually lo iinpose 
‘lu o« . ; 
Pretty certain that he has subsisted for a namber of | 
‘ : ° | 
gambling, swindling, horse stealing and kid- 


yeurs by 
Happing. In going 
ceede - > 

d in passing a 


upon the unsuspecting. 


from here to St. Louis, he suc- 
bout two hundred dollars of coun- 


terfuit money. When he came to this neighborhood , 


he had just esc pe 
Kentucky.— My. ( 
Harris sold the boy 
ed sufficient to bei 
and have him, b 
be done. 
fered to run at large 
It in Proposed to hy 
Bing 
sued 


Wn. Price Stevens, 


ericksburg, Va. ch 
fering for. 
Years old, 
child of hj 
did A he 
mm the He 
that he did. 


He ha 


recently Convicted 


the errigration of 
that State, 


unable to pa 
“cordingly, 
An order 


duetig 


d fiom custody in the state of | ? 
Jwen, the gentleman to whom _ ion does, 
» Says that, if money can be rais- | 
ir his expenses, he will pursue him 


fought to justice. ‘Lhis should 


s . 
Such men as Harrix ought not to be suf- | 


‘longer than cannot be avoided. 


ar lida meeting on Saturday eve- | 
0 Cevise some mieasures to have Harris pur- 





arged with kidnapping and of- 


sale, a mulatto slave, named John, 7 


8 confessed that the boy is the 


8 sister, a white woman ! but that he 
nd selling him. 
rald, that the evidence is incontestible 
He is to be tried in Hanover Co. 


It is stated, however, 


In Grany; . 
ranville Co. N. ©. a free man of color was | 


of violating the law prohibiting 
free negroes and mulatioes into 


The penalty is $500, and he, being 
¥ the same, was ordered to be sold | 


oa has been issued by the Captain Gen- 
of the Island of Cuba, prohibiting the intro- 
n of free pertions of color. 


| slavery at home. 


It is | 


has been arrested at Fred- | 


| A large majority of the honorary officers of the 
American Colonization Society are slaveholders. 
Some of these otlicers have publicly professed, 
they would prefer the blacks should remain in 


eternal bondage, than live free in America : sume 
_ have defended the society, for the atrocious rea- 


son, that it would tend to increase the value of 
The Society affords means to 
the states to enact oppressive laws by which they 
may expel all their free blacks—the more vicious 
and degraded, the sooner they must go, to evan- 
gelize Africa. 

Philanthropists of Massachusetts ! are you de- 
sirous to league with slaveholders to uphold the 
system of slavery still longer? ‘Then defend the 
cause of the Society. Say nothing about slavery, 
or your people will hardly believe your own 
words. ‘Tell your people that slavery is not the 
national evil, but free blacks. If these are re- 


moved, we are safe ; and the yoke will less gall-— 


ingly press on the neck of the slave! But, tell 
them, too, if thou darest, that there is a dilemma 
in the case—that we have one of these two 
choices between which to decide—-we must eith- 
er emancipate the slaves ourselves, or they will 
emancipate themselves. 

‘Lhe colonizationists are continually telling us 
of the natural inabilities of the blacks. ‘heir 
own colony will be a living refutation of the ca- 
juumny. ‘Lhey aré as amiable, well inclined, 
high-minded, as ourselves. This pamphlet thus 
speaks : 

‘In Liberia, there has been scarcely a crime 
committed by one of the colonists, which in this 
country would expose him to the penitentiary.’ 
‘ How forcibly do these facts teach us, that there 
is nothing in the physical or mural nature of the 
African, which condemns him to a state of igno- 
rance and degradation!’ ‘ Light and liberty can 
and do, under fair circumstances, raise him to the 
rank of an intelligent being.’ ‘This assertion, if 
carried out a littie farther by its author, would 
certainly have brought bim under the censure of 
the managers. It is the principle of Abvlitivnists. 
Yet we must ask of the whites to create here, the 
| ‘fair circumstances,’ as the only possit-le aud just 
GRANVILLE. 


' 





| This Circular contains the following scanda- 
| lous and utterly false assertions. Hear! hear! 


} 


one to two hundred thousand persous, who are 
nominally free, but who have no interests in 
common with the community—at liberty to act, 
and yet have no motice for exertion. In- 
| STANCES OF EMANCIPATION HAVE NOT Es- 
| SENTIALLY BENEFITTED THE AFRICAN, 
/AND PROBABLY NEVER WILL while he re- 
| mains among us. In this country, public opin- 
and will, consign him to an inferiority, 
| ABOVE WHICH HE CAN NEVER RISE. 

| Emancipation can NEVER make the African, 
while he remains in this country, a real Sree 
|'man. Degradation MUST and WILL press him 
| to the earth ; no cheering, stimulating influence 
will he here feel, in any of the walks of life.’ 





} 

For the Liberator. 
Extract from the Speech of Dr [ewiut, in Park- 

street Church, May 31, before the American ‘l'eiwn- 


perance Society. 

In giving an accocnt of the progress of Termper- 
ance in Englund, Dr H. remarked, ‘That in one 
| district of London, there is a population of eighty 

thousand imanofacturersa, ‘These are known over 
the world as the Spitalfield weavers. Arfiong all 
this population intemperance is universally prevalent. 
| "The foot of not one in a thousand ever crosses the 


slaves at the south. 





| ly say, 


porting by means of moral, and perhaps, ihe | enough to eat ’—to say nothing of the quality 


‘ In the nun-slaveholding States there are from | 


| sanctuary of God. ‘The comparative degree of ele- 
| vation among them is not a whit above that of 
I have personally visited and 
examined the condition of each class, and will bold- 
that in moral and intellectual character, 


they are as low as the slaves of any plantation. 








= en 
| There is no difference, except in the color of 
| their skin. ‘Their lamentable condition has 
like an incubus on the minds of British philanthro- 
| pists, but they have all denied that there wag any 
ineuns of reforming them, of introducing temper- 
ance, or of leading them to the house of God.’ 
| The whole of this speech was eloquent beyond 
| expression 3 but it is only the remark of sach signifi- 
Cant Mnport, in relation to slavery, that it is impor- 
tant [0 notice in this paper. It shows that degrad- 
ing any class of men, of any quarter of the globe, of 
| any color and whatever may be their natural capac- 
 ities—they become alike incapable of ioral or in- 


England, or of the south, should change places with 
their laborers, they would soon resemble them, It 
| 1S to be observed that the indolence and inditlerence 
| Of the people in both countries, are excused on the 
ground of unfeasibility of a change. ‘The American 
(is no more to be excused for his dilatoriness in 
taking measures to ameliorate the condition of the 
slave, than are the English for making living mia- 
chines of these manufacturers of the same nation, 
color and capacity with themselves. 
BROUGHAM. 





SLAVERY INDEFENSIBLE. 
Extract of a letter from a philanthropist in 
the State of New-York. 

‘I can never think of slavery but with abhor- 
rence. The very reflection, that millions of the 
human family are held in bondage by the iron- 
grasp of the man-thief, is productive of the most 
painful sensations. And to hear the oppression 
defended—spoken of as a matter of necessity, or 
expediency, excites in my bosom the warmest in- 
dignation. , 

* Oh—they are treated well!’ said a gentle- 
man, who had been just long enough in the land 
of the slavites to acquire their dialect. 

Treated well! Pray, sir, what may I under- 
stand you to mean by being ‘ treated well ?’ 

‘Why, they have enough to cat—and they 
appear to take comfort.’ 

They may ‘ appear to take comfort ;’ and it 
may seem a matter of great kindness, to rob them | 
of their earnings, and in return give them barely 


of their food. But if this is treating them ¢ well,’ 
I should like to know how a man can be ill- 
treated. They are not taught to read : they are 
not allowed to meet together for the worship of 
God, nor for social converse : they are not com- 
fortably—decently clad : they are not permitted 
to judge of their own ability to labor ; but, sick, 
, or well, are driven at the end of the task-master’s 
| lash, to perform services which the avaricious 
man stealer would not touch with one of his fin- 
gers: They are separated from friends—from 
_husband—wife—children—parents—and sold in 
| the market like cattle. Call you this treating 
| them well? You may talk thus of brates—whose 
affection dies in an hour: but of man—of a 
being possessing a rational soul with powers so 
vast ; of man, who is capable of smiling at plea- 
‘sure, and who groans, and sighs, and weeps at 
oppression—let no one speak so. The oppressed 
may sing and laugh and * appear to take comfort ;’ 
but their mirth is that of the maniac or of the des- 
perate—in whose breast the flames of vengeance 
are already kindled, ready to burst upon the se- 
cure, and guilty, like those of the volcano on 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
| We may harbor base and unmanly prejudices 
against those of a different complexion still ; but 
we should act the part of wisdom far better, did 
we ever bear in mind this trath of Inspiration— 








| Calderon, commander of the government troops 


| The cholera continues its ravages in this city : but it 





‘that God hath made of one blood all the nations 
that dwell on the fuce of the earth.’ The day is 
speedily coming, when castes will not be remem- 
bered ; when the rich slaveholder, who now 
‘fares sumptuously every day,’ feeding on the 
tears and blood of the oppressed, may call for 
those who have suffered ut his merciless hands to 
adwinister one drop of consolation to his torment- 
ed spirit. It will be a fearful day for such—for 


| two teeth, and a lock uf bloody hair were found | 
| on the guard. 
| dent of Augusta college, who was standing near | 
| the captain, had his collar and breast bones bro- 
| ken, and received several severe contutions in 


| will recover. 
| it is said, was purely accidental, and no blame is | 
| attached to either commander. 
' 


the maker of oppressive laws—for the defender | 


of tyranny and kidnapping—should not the accu- 
mulated vengeance of insulted Justice fall upon 
them sooner. 

If they would escape the ‘ terrors of the Lord : 


God shall rain upon the wicked ‘ snares, fire and 
brimstone, and an horrible tempest ’—let them 
renounce their abominations at once—urging the 
immediate and utter abolition of slavery ; and 
like Zaccheus make restitution as far as they are 
| able for the unmerited injuries heaped upon the 


| guiltless.’ 





FROM JAMAICA. 
| Jamaica papers to the Ist of May have been re- 
ceived at New-York. 

| On the 3d of April a petition numerously signed, 
was presented to the Colonial Assembly, setting 
forth that the late bloody and unnatural rebellion had 
been caused by the Wesleyans and Buptists, and 
praying that all the members of these denowinations, 
may be transported frou the iskund. 

A counnittee on the subject of the late rebellion 
| reported on the same day, a series of resolutions 
| which are to be transmitted to the King. ‘They ex- 
"press a decided opinion that the insurrection was 

: he sectarian missionaries, 

— ~ Messrs. Knibbs and Gardiner, Baptist 
' Mixsionaries on the@vorth side, have arrived in 
Kingston. All the Missionaries have now been com- 

lied to quit the country parts of the island—which, 
the Courant tauntingly remarks, have become tuo hot 


| 
} 





for then. : 
In order to create alarm among the people, and in- 


crease the prejudices against the Missionaries, rumors 
were circulated in the papers, that the slaves had it 
in contemplation to commit further excesses during 
or holy days. ; 
un heniaen x djourned on the 28th of April. 
Another report on the late rebellion was wade by a 
committee on that day. They attribute it juintly to 


si the conduct of the Missionaries. 
a Br by the late insurrection, independently 
of the loss of life, is estimated at Lilt 1,628—1o 
which ix to be added the sun of £165,000, the ex- 
of suppressing it. : 

On the itive of 5 session of the Legislature, ad- 
dresses were interchunged between the two branches 
and the Governor, Earl Belwore. ‘They all seem to 





» | was riot and confusion. . | 
} ing ; the military were at length called to que 
if they would be protected from that storm, when | anda ¢ Caney ng a 











———_—_—_ === 
ment. One part of his reply to the assembly gave 
mach offence, however, =a more rigid Z the 
slaveholders. tt was the following : 

The real condition of the slave, it is true, must he 
seen, to be known,and then it admits ef various gra- 
dations. ‘The real cause of your present distress re- 
sults from that policy by which slavery wus origin- 
ally established ; and this fine island can never deve- 
lope the abundance of its resoarces while slavery con- 
tinues. But itis obvious to every one capable of 
forming an opinion on this important question, that 
any sudden measure must produce consequences 
equally disastrous to the muster and the slave—to 
the United Kingdom and her Cotonies. 





Extract of a letter, dated 
Pernambuco, April 21, 1832. 

‘ Business has been totally suspended for a few 
weeks past, by an attempted revolution, which 
broke out on the L4th, and was suppressed after two 
days fighting, daring which 100 or 120 lives may 
have been lost. ‘The shipping was much exposed 
to the firing of both parties, but sustained no dam- 
age.—Things are at present quiet, but it is quite un- 
certain how long they may continue so, pasticulaily 
as it is said that similar events have occurred at oth- 
er places, 

Extract of another letter from Pernanibuco, dated 
April 31.—*Ona the 15th, 16 aud 17th of this 
month we had a most desperate and blood thirsty 
revolution between the resident Portuguese and Bra- 
zilians, in which the former have been entirely beat- 
en, with the loss of apwards 300 killed and taken. 
A number of the killed were absolutely butchered in 
the streets before our houses. All the stores and 
houses are closed, and scarcely a person to be seen 
in the streets except the rabble, looking out for 
more plunder and murder.’ 





Important from Mexico.—A mercantile let- 
ter received in this city from New-Orleans, dated 
May 10th, says, ‘ A friend of mine, who has just 
arrived from ‘Tampico, informs, that just before 
he left that place, an express arrived from Gen. 
St. Anna, at Vera Cruz, with the news that Gen. 


before that place, finding himself, weakened by 
sickness and desertion, destitute of provisions and 
despairing of success in the siege, had held a coun- | 
cil with his officers, the result of which was an 
agreement to juin Santa Anna, and that the whole | 
army had entered Vera Cruz. 








If this is true, ' 


| adds the writer of the letter, of which I have no | 


doubt, then it is all over with Bustamente and his 
government.—Jour. of Com. 





i 


Paris April 18.—Our domestic intelligence is | 
still ofa sombre hue. Fires by incendiaries occur | 
disily in the departinents to the northeast of Paris.-- 


is asserted, from authority, to be on the decline, the 
number of deaths onthe 16th, (Monday) having 
been only 512. A decline this, thank God certainly 
ia—the number of deaths on the preceding Monday 
having been, it is now admitted, 861! 


} 
} 





The following is an an extract of a letter from the 
Washington Correspondent of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, dated Saturday evening, May 26 : 

A fellow, whose motive is unknown, threw a 
horse shoe at the head of Senator Dickerson, about 
12 or | o'clock to day, from the centre gallery of 
the Senate Chamber. [le attempted to escape, but 
was arrested : he draw a kuife upon the officer, aud 
was severely flogged for it. He refused to answer 
the questions put to him as to his object, but said he 
did not aim puirticalarly at Mr Dickerson. The tmis- 
sile struck the floor with great force near Mr Dick- 
erson’s seat. 








Steam-Boat Disaster.—On the 18th instant, 
between 7 and 8 o’clock, the steam boat Hornet, 
one of the regular packets between Maysville and 
Cincinnati, on her downward trip, when about 3 
1-2 miles below the latter place, came in contact 
with the steam boat Polander, which carried a- 
way her wheel-house and guard, the main anchor 
at the same time raking the starboard side of the 
cabin, and remaining connected with her. The 
captain of the Hornet, G. W. Menan, was stand- 
ing on the guard at the moment of contact, and 
it is supposed was crushed to death, and swept 
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Letters received at this office from May 26 to 
June 1, 1832. 

P. A. Bell, New-York city; Rev. S. 8. Joce- 
lyn, New-Haven, Ct; Rev. A Blanchard, Batavia, 
N. Y.; J. Statia, Newark, N. J.; H. E. Benson, 
Providence, R. I.; H. Waters, Otsego, N. Y.; 
M. Craft, Hamilton, U. C.; Wm. 8S. Arnold, 
Thompson, Ct.; 





MARRIAGES. 

In the city of New-York, on Thursday morn- 
ing the 3ist of May, by the Rev. Peter Williams, 
Jun., Mr Putuie ALEXANDER BELL to Miss 
Repecca ExvizaspetH Fenwick, late of 
Charleston, S. C.—_Com.] 

In New-York city, by the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
Mr Joseph Ten Eyck to Miss Catharine Jones, 
all of New-York. On the 3d alt. Ly the Rev. 
Mr Williams, Mr Abraham Carpenter of N. Y. 
to Miss Emeline Elliar of Philadelphia. On the 


| 8th ult. by the Rev. Mr Heybarn, Mr Martin M. 
| Galcier of South America, to Miss Susan Edwards 


of N. ¥.—[{Com.] 





DEATHS. 


In this city, on Wednesday last, William Gar- 
rison, aged three months, child of Mr James G. 
Barbadoes. Funeral from his house this afternoon 
at 2 o'clock, in Buto!ph-street. Friends and re- 
lations are requested to attend without further in- 
vitation. 

At Sandy Hill, N. Y. on the 24th inst. of con- 
sumption, Miss Sarah Hines, daughter of Joseph 
Hines, Esq. aged 20. 

In New York. G. A. Gamage, Esq. aged 44, 
known as the author of many political eflusions ander 
the signature of * Montgarnier. 

In Macon, Rev. ‘Thomas Durley, in the 64th 
year of his age, and 32d of his ministry, leaving a 
wife and sixteen children to deplore his loss. 

At New-Orleans, on the 25th of March, Mr 
Samual Garribrance of New-York. 








Just published, and for sale at the 
Bookstore of Peirce & Parker, No. 9, 
Cornhill, and at this office, 


THOUGHTS 


e ON 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION : 


Or an impartial Exhibition of the Doe- 
trines, Principles and Purposes of the 
American Colonization Society: to- 

gether with the Resolutions, Addresses 

and Remonstrances of the Free People 
of Color. In Two Parts. By Wm. 


Lioyp GARRISON. 





‘Out of thine own mouth will I condemn thee.’ 





intu the river. Hiscap, one slipper, pocket book, 


A youth named Bakewell, a stu- 


other parts of his body ; but it is supposed he 
The collision between the beats, | 





An election of Member of the provincial Parlia- | 


| ment took place at Montreal the beginning of this | 


month ; the parties were exactly balanced, and in| 
a state of great excitement, and the consequence | 
‘The peace officers could do | 


the tumult, and firing upon the populace, killed five 
persons, and wounded five others. 

A correspondent of one the New Orleans papers 
states, upon veritable authority, that there has re- 
cently been i ported into that city a large quanity 


| of spurious Wine, the principal part of which bears 


the name of Malaga ; but which is supposed to be no 
more than a compound of good cider, molasses, 
&c. with the acetate of lead, to give it a clear and 
lively character. It is added, that some of this wine 
has been examined, and the acetate of lead detected 
in it in Murge quantities. tis believed that many 
persons have fallen victims to this poisonous compo- 
sition ia different parts of the country. 


Horrid Affair. —At Munroe (Lonisiana) on the 
Ist ult a certain Jonathan Morgan stopped G: a Moor- 
house in the street, and said be had a paper which 
he wished to present. Gen Moorhouse stopped to 
receive it, and was immediately shot through the 
body by Morgan, of which he died. Five persons 
were arrested as being participators in this bloody 
deed. 

The New-York Weekly Magazine, published by 
John Bull, for July 1754, contains this 

‘ Curivus Fact—The Atlas, of 90 guns, launch- 
ed at Chatham, during the American war, had at 
the head the figure of Atlas supporting the Globe. — 
By an Error, the globe was placed so high, that part 
of it was obliged to be cut away before the bowsprit 
could be fitted in. ‘This part happened to be no 
other than all North America, and the carpenter who 
cut it away was an American.’ 


Indian Hostilities.—A letter from Chicago 
dated May 18, 1832, states that an engagement 
had taken place at Fox River, between the hos- 
tile Sacs and Foxes and the Militia, sent out to 





the measures of the parent government in favor i. 
. ‘the. 


meet them—that the Militia had been defeated— 
that the Indians were approaching Chicago, and 
intended to cut their way through Canada. ‘The 
‘Indian Agent at Chicago has written to Col. Hous- 
‘ton, St. Joseph’s, for a military force to relieve 
the place. 

Fourth of July Orator.—Josiah Quincy, Ir 
has been agpeined | by the Mayor and Aldermen, to 


‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good,’ 
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A CARD. 
RESPECTABLE PERSONS OF COLOR, 
(none else) will be accommodated at the house of 


PETES GARIDNER 
No. 19, Powell-street, PHILADELPHIA. 
May 29. 


2OARDING HOUSE 
FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF GENTEEL 
PERSONS OF COLOR, 
(At the corner of Leonard and Church streets, 
NEW-YORK.) 
HE Proprietor of the above House returns his 
sincere thanks to hia friends and the public 
for their liberal patronage, during the past season, 
and solicits a continuance of their favors ; he assures 
them that no pains shall be spared to render sutis- 
ucti i ous. 
faction to the most fastidiou as in, 


New-York, March 24, 1832. 


JOHN B. PERO, 


nwo. 2 & 3; 
In rear of Dock Square, near City Tavern, 
BOSTON, 
HAS ON HAND AND FOR SALE, 


150 boxes Cologne Water, some very 
extra ; 

300 doz. old English Windsor Soap ; 

275 German Hones, some very large size ; 

40 doz. small bottles Bear’s Grease ; 

20 doz. Lathering Brushes ; by a 

10 doz. of Gentlemen’s Stocks, part of whieh is 
of the most splendid colors ; 

5 doz. Hair Cutter’s Shears ; i 

20 doz. smal) bottles Cocoa Nut Oil ; 

6 doz. large size Curling Tongs. 























_ pronounce the oration bofore the citizens of Boston 


regret the removal of his lordship frou the Govern- ‘on the ensuing anniversary of Independence, 


May 2 eop3m 
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The following Ode, written by the Rev. John Pier- 
point, and set to Music by Mr. Zeuner, formed a part 
of the services at St. Paul’s Church, Boston; before the 
Bociety for the Suppression of Intemperance, last week. 
Wake! Wake! friends of vour kimd, 

There ’s a Demon, a Demon abroad! 

Ye ’1] scent him in every breath of the wind ; 
Around him is vo, Death and Hel! are bebind !— 

The foe of man and of God, 

The Prince of the devils is it, 

Escaped from the bottomless pit,— 

Escaped, in bis wrath, or bis mirth, 

To put out the lights of the earth. 


Watch! watch! ereeping by stealth, 
Like the serpent through Eden’s shades, 
The mansions of peace, and of worth, and of wealth, 
Assuming the form of ‘a spirit of health,’ 
This ‘ goblin damned’ invades. 
He claims—and the claim is allowed! 
The young, and the fair, and the proud : 
He claims and he brands them as slaves, 
And drags them all down to their graves ! 


Hark! hark! hear ye the chain 
That is clanking in yonder cell? 
The Demon is there with the felon insane; 
He is tearing a heart—he is burning a brain! 
That shriek is a maniac’s yell. 
That low, heart-rending moan 
Is a wife’s—she is sitting alone — 
‘The man on whose arm she has leaned, 
Has left her, to worship the Fiend. 


Arm! arm! good men and bold] 
It 's a question of life or death : 

His banners are floating—beneath are enrolled 
Your brothers, your fathers, your children—all sold 

(Bear witness their tainted breath !) 

As victims that soon shall expire 

In the flames of unquenchable fire— 

Expire on his altar accursed, 

In the fire of unquenchable thirst. 


On! on! the fall is decreed 
Of the throne of the Evil One: 
At his feet shal] immortals by hecatombs bleed ! 
His vassals already cry out to be freed— 
Resolve, and the work is done! 





Resolve ! and the pits that yawn, 


From dewy eve till dawn, | 


That the spirits infernal may rise, 
No more shall insult the skies. 


ON RECOLLECTION, 
BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AN AFRICAN 6LAYE. 

Mneme, begin. Inspire, ye sacred Nine, 
Your vent’rous Afric in her great design. 
Mueme, immortal power! I trace thy spring: 
Assist my strains while I thy glories sing : 
The acts of long departed years, by thee 
Recovered, in due order ranged, we see : 
Thy power the Jong fergotten calls from night, 
That sweetly plays before the Fancy’s sight. 
Mneme in our nocturnal visions pours 
The ample treasure of ber secret stores ; 
Swift from above she wings her silent flight 
Through Phoebe’s realms, fair regent of the night; 
And, in her pomp ef images displayed, 
To the high-raptured poet gives her aid, 
Through the unbounded regions of the mind, 
Diffusing light celestial and refined. 
The heavenly phantom paints the actions done 
By every tribe beneath the rolling sun. 


Mneme, enthroned within the buman breast, 

Has vice condemned, and every virtue blessed. 
How sweet the sound when we her plaudit hear! 
Sweeter than music to the ravished ear ; 
Sweeter than Maro’s entertaining strains 
Resounding through the groves, and hills, and plains. 
But how is Mneme dreaded by the race 

Who scorn her warnings, and despise her grace ? 

By her unveiled, each horrid crime appears ; 











Her awful hand a cup of wormwood bears. 
Days, years mis-spent—O what a hell of wo! 
Hers the worst tortures that our souls can know. 


Now eighteen years their destined course have run, 
Iu fast succession, round the central sun. | 
How did the follies of that period pass 
Unnoticed ! but behold them writ in brass! 
In Recollection see them tresh return— 

| 


And sure ’t is mine to be ashamed, and mourn. 


O Virtue! smiling in immortal green, 
Do thou exert thy power, and change the scene ; 
Be thine employ to guide my future days, | 
And mine to pay the tribute of my praise. 


Of Recollection such the power enthroned 

In every breast, and thus her power is owned. 
The wretch, who dared the vengeance of the skies, 
At last awakes in horror and surprise : 

By her alarmed, he sees impending fate, 


lie howls in anguish, and repents too late. 

But oh! what peace, what joys are hers, t’ impart 
To every holy, every upright heart ! 

Thrice blessed the man, who, in her sacred shrine, 
Feels himself sheltered from the wrath divine ! 








| 


The lines of which the following are a free transla- | 
tion, were given by the Abbe de Lille, to one of the | 
Chiefs of the French Revolution of 1792. 

ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
Mbron’d on eternity—in realins of light 

Unpiere’d by man’s corporeal eye, 

Sits tranquil Immortality ; 

And there shaJ) veil her face from mortal sight, 
Till time’s swift pinion’d hours no more their courses 
keep. 

Friend of the virtuous—terror of the bad, 

Tis her’s to make the upright bosom glad, 

And snatch from Vice the hope, that Death’s an end- 
less sleep. 

Oh yon! who grasp Heav’n’s bolts with daring hand, 

()’erturn her altars, aud her Jaws withstand, 

To reign detested tyrants through the land ; 

Tremble—for you have souls that are immorta! ; 

And you, their bapless victims here below, 

On whom God deigns His pitying eye to throw, 
Poor wandering pilgrims through this world of wo, 
Be comforted—for you, too, are immortal ! 


MIDNIGHT. 
BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON. 

The sea is silent, and the winds of God 

Stir not its waters; on its voiceless waves 
Thick darkness presses as a mighty load, 
Weighing their strength to slumber. O’er earth’s graves 
One lonely star is watching ; and the wind, 
Benighted on the desert, howls to find 
Its trackless path, as would a dying hound. 
The thick clouds, wearied with their course al day, 
Repose like shrouded ghosts on the black air, 
Or, in the darkness having lost their w ay, 
Await the dawn! "Tis midnight reigns around— 
Midnight, when crime aud murder quit their laurr— 
When maidens dream of music’s sweetest sound, 
And mothers, weeping, breathe the yearning prayer, 





' and illustrations. 


MILTON AND JEREMY TAYLOR. 

If ever two great wen might seem, dur- 
ing their whole lives, to have moved in di- 
rect opposition, though neither of them has 
at any time introduced the name of the oth- 
er, Milton and Jeremy Taylor were they. 
The former commenced his career by at- 
tacking the Church Liturgy,and all set forms 
of prayer. The latter, but far more suc- 
cessfully, by defending both. Milton’s next 
work was against the Prelacy and the then 
existing Church-government—Taylor’s in 
vindication and support of them. Milton 
became more and more a stern Republican, 
or rather an advocate for that religious and 
moral aristocracy which, in his day, was 
called Republicanism, and which, even more 
than Royalism itself, is the direct antipode 
of modern jacobinism. Taylor, as more and 
more skeptical concerning the fitness of 
men in general for power, became mere and 
more attached to the prerogatives of mon- 
archy. From Calvinism, with a still de- 
creasing respect for Fathers, Councils and 
Church- Antiquity in general, Milton seems 
to have ended in an indifference, if not a 
dislike, to all forms of ecclesiastical govern 
ment, and to have retreated wholly into the 
inward and spiritual church-communion of 
his own spirit with the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the worlc. ‘lay- 
lor, with a growing reverence for authority, 
an increasing sense of the insufficiency of 
the Scriptures without the aids of tradition 
and the consent of authorized interpreters, 
advanced as far in hig approaches (not in- 
deed to Popery, but) to Catholicism, as a 
conscientious minister of the English Church 
could well venture. Milton would be, and 
would utter, the same, to all, on all occa- 
sions ; he would tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Taylor 
would become all things to all men, if by 
any means he might benefit any ; hence he 


availed himself, in his popular writings, of 


opinions and representations which stand 
often in striking contrast with the doubts 
and convictions expressed in his more phi 
losophical works. He appeurs, indeed, not 
too severely to have blamed that manaye- 
ment of trath authorized and exeinplified by 
almost al] the fathers. 

The same antithesis mizht be carried on 
with the elements of their several intellec. 
tual powers. Milton, austere, condensed, 
imaginative, supporting his truth by direct 
enunciations of lofty moral sentiment, and 
by distinct visual representations, and in 
the same spirit overwhelming what he deem- 
ed falsehood by moral denunciation and a 
succession of pictures appalling or repulsive. 
In his prose, so many metaphors, so wany 
allegorical miniatures. ‘Taylor, eminently 
discursive, accumulative, and (to use one of 
his own words) agglomerative ; still more 
rich in images that Milton himself, but ima- 
ges of Fancy, and presented to the common 
and passive eye, rather than to the eye of 
the imagination. Whether supporting or 
assailing, he makes his way either by ar- 
gument or by appeals to the affections, un- 
surpassed even by the schoolmen in subtle- 


ty, agility, and logic-wit, and unrivalled by | 


the most rhetorical of the Fathers in the 
copiousness and vividness of his expressions 


feelings, and words that flash images, and 
words of abstract notion, flow together, and 
at once will rush onward like a stream, at 
once rapid and full of eddies; and yet still 


| interfused here and tiere, we see a tongue 
ar isle of smooth water, with some picture 
| in it of earth or sky, landscape or living 


group, of quiet beauty. 
Differing then so widely, and almost con- 
trariantly, wherein did these great men a- 


gree ? wherein did they resemble each oth- | 


er? In Genius, in Learning, in unfeigued 
Piety, in blameless purity of Life, and in 
benevolent aspirations and purposes for the 
moral and temporal improvement of their 
fellow creatures? Both of them wrote a 
Latin Accidence, to render education more 
easy and less painful to children; both of 
them composed hymns and psalms propor- 
tioned to the capacity of common congrega- 


tions; both, nearly at the same time, set the | 


glorious example of publicly recommending 
and supporting general Toleration, and the 
Liberty both of the Pulpit and the Press! 
In the writings of neither shall we find a 
single sentence, like those meek deliveran- 
ces to Goc’s mercy, with which Laup ac- 
companied his votes for the mutilations and 
loathsome dungeonings of Leighton and 
others !—no where such a pious prayer as 
we find in Bishop Hall’s memoranda of his 
own Life, concerning the subtle and witty 
Atheist that so grievously perplexed and 
gravelled him at Sir Robert Drury’s till he 
prayed to the Lord to remove him, and be- 
hold ! his prayers were heard ; for shortly 
afterward this Philistine combatunt went to 
London, and there perished of the plague in 
great misery! In short, nowhere shall we 
find the least approsch, in the-hves and 
writings of John Milton or Jeremy Taylor 
to that guarded gentleness, to that sighing 
reluctance, with which the holy Brethren 
of the Inquisition deliver over a condemned 
heretic to the civil magistrate, reconmend- 
ing him to mercy and hoping that the mag - 
istrate will treat the erring brother with all 
possible mildness '—the magistrate, whe 
too well knows what would be his own fate, 
if he dared offend them by acting on their 
recommendation. 


Here, words that convey | 





"ELLANEOUS 


"Milton has said, and I doabt not bat that 
Taylor with equal truth could have said it, 
‘that in his whole life he never spoke &- 
gainst a man even that his skin should be 
grazed?” He asserted this when one of 
his opponents (either Bishop Hal! or his 
nephew) had called upon the women and 
children in the streets to take up stones and 
stone him, (Milton.) It is known that 
Milton repeatedly used his interest to pro- 
tect the Royalists ; but even at & time when 
all lies would have been meritorious against 
him, no charge was made, no story pretend- 
ed, that he had ever directly oF indirectly 
engaged or assis.ed in their perseeution. 
Ob! methinks there are other and fa. bet- 
ter feelings, which should be acquired by 
the perusal of our great elder writers, When 
I have before me onthe same table the 
works of Hammond and Baxter ; when I re- 
flect with what joy and dearness their bles- 
sed spirits are now loving each other ; it 
seems a mournful thing that their names 
should be perverted to an occasion of bit- 
terness among us, who are enjoying that 
happy means which the human ToO-MUCH 
on both sides was perhaps necessary to pro- 
duce.—CoLeriDGE. 





From Liseria. We have, by the way 
of Charleston (S. €.) accounts from Liberia 
to the last of February. 
the 22d, announces the death of King Broim- 
ley, a native chief, who had been from the 
first, strongly opposed to the settlement of 
the colony, and never to the last dissembled 
his hostility to it. 

His force, however, was small, although 
he possessed wnuch influence with the neigh- 
borings kings. He was expected to be 
succeeded by his son Cypan Bromley, should 
his people determine upon the election of 
another king, of which there was some doubt, 
as it was believed a majority of them would 
determine to become Americans, and sever- 


which they resided, and joined the colonists. 

During the month of February, the port 
of Monrovia was visited by three French 
national vessels of war, accompanied by two 
slave schooners which they had captured ; 
they had also captured another s!uve schoon- 
er. commanded by M. Blancette, formerly 
of Baltimore, and a large Spanish armed 
brig, off Grand Bassu. 

The Colonial Governor, Mechlin, had left 
Monrovia, in company with E. Johnson, Esq. 
on an expedition to the Bassa commenity, 
which it was his intention to explore, pre- 
paratory to the location of another settle- 
ment. He also contemplated exploring one 
or two branches of the Junk river. 





Pivm che Catskul Recorder. 

SCHOOL FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 

Mra. Evirorn—Permit me through the 
columns of your paper, to invite the atten- 
tion of our citizens, to the subject of free 
school instruction for colored children. 
| JTtis well known, that there are in this 
| village, a large number of these children, 

who have been heretofore excluded from 

| the advantages of common school education, 
iby the inability and negligence of their 
parents, or by the prejudices of those who 
have had the direction and management of 
the schools, 

It may not be as generally known, that a 
few individuals have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a separate school fur these children, 
and in procuring for them a faithful and 
competent teacher. The school vow con- 
tains about thirty children, who are to be 
supplied with room, books, and instruction 
by the charity of individuals. For the nist 
part, their parents are too poor or too care: 
less of the advantages of education, to pro- 
cure it for them. To this there are, how- 
ever, some honorable exceptions. One per- 





son among them, has already contributed | 


ten dollars within the three weeks which 
the schvol has existed. 
_be permanently sustained but by the liberal- 
ity of our citizens generally ; and to this 
liberality we look for its support. Aside 
‘from the religioas and moral obligations 


which rest upon us in this matter, a liberal | 


and sound policy forbids that any individual 


up in ignorance, and every consideration 
should urge us to rescue these children from 
the degradation and vice, which are its sure 
concomitants. We owe it to them, as the 
children of an oppressed race ; we owe it 
to ourselves, as the guardians of public vir- 
tne, and the almoners of Heaven’s bounty. 
Let us all remember when called apon in 
behalf of this object—* that there is that 
giveth and yet increaseth, and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it tend- 
eth to poverty.’ J. 


WAR. 

War broke out between the Empire and 
Prussia. The prize between the comba- 
tants was a paltry province, which the mon- 
ey wasted in the contest would have paved 
with ingots, and which seemed doomed to 
perpetual sterility. We contrived, howev- 
er, to make it bear a crop of human skulls. 
As the holder of a fief of the empire, a re. 
ginent was offered to me, and, at the head 
of my cavaliers, | rushed into the war. Glo- 
rious invention for accumulating the mise- 
ries, exercising the follies, and displaying 
the blindness of man! Two hundred thou. 
said of us were sent out to buteber each 
other. Imperialists and Prussians pounced 








~ * » * -_ a 


on each other with the appetite of vultures, 
and having gorged ourselves with hoaman 


| blood, rested only antil 


‘the Herald, of 


al had already crossed St. Paul’s river, upon | 


} 
It cannot, however, | 


in community should be suffered to grow | 












"AND MORAL. 




















a fresh feast of blood 

ady. Every horror that fiction ever 
Steed, al transacted as the common geet 
day business of life. To-day ne nig 
morrow fugitives ; wading through u8- 
trian carcases at Prague ; bathing in ee 
sian gore at Kiollin ; fighting through fire 
and water, through famine, nakedness, pes- 
tilence; we were still as ready as ever to 
tear each other into fragments, a6 if we 
were flinging away life for any one thing 
that ever made life desirable: Between 
the hospital und the field, the first campaign 
strewed the rocks and morasses of Silesia 
with a buadred thousand skeletons of what 
once were men and fools. 





ostaye on Newspupers.—We ace sorry to find, 
vse omacoedings oC oagia, that the ae = 
refused, by a majority of one vote, to abolish the 
postage on newspapers, and still more do we regret 
(ies dhe result should have been brought abou! nd 

arty feeling. Nota single Jackson wan (Mr Bib 
seta no Jonger considered such (voted lor the abo- 
lition! And pray what has Jacksonisus to fear 
from the universal diffusion of intelligence ? Does 
it shrink from the light?) Why, in these days of 
surplus funds, can we not have at least our newspa- 
pers free from taxation? The revenue derived from 
them is small, and by no means eqaal to the vexa- 
tion it occasions. No: off with your taxes on 
knowledgo, we say,—and Jet the nation be free to 
select their journals frou whatever part of the Union 
they prefer, Let the North read the papers of the 
South as well as their own, and the South those of 
the North ; the West those of the East, and the 
Fast those of the West. Let the barriers which im- 
pede the free interchange of opinion and fellowship 
be broken down ; und perhaps, when we better un- 
derstand each other’s views, we shall feel the bands 
of nationality drawn closer, and put away the ap- 
ples of discord fiom among us. 
¥. Jour. Com. 





Romance of Real Life.—On Friday, April 26, 
1832, D. Fulton, one of the Coroners of Duchess 
county, New-York, was called to view the bodies of 
Elizabeth Bird and Abraham Van Dyck, found 
drowned in Brown’s Pond, town of Clinton. ‘They 
| were tied together around the waist, and from pre- 
| views declarations, no doubt remamed but that they 
| had deliberately made way with themselves. They 
| were seen going to the Pond on Wednesday prece- 

g, she quite intoxicated, and it was supposed he 
“hot much better, ‘hey had divested themselves of 
“their upper garments which were carefully deposited 
| near the Lake, together with a bottle containing the 
| rewains of a pint of ram which they had purchased 
| that morning, perhaps not an hour before they took 
| their fatal plunge. Both were habitaully intemperate. 


Caps.—The American ladies seem to have an ab- 
horrence (and a very just one, too,) of wearing caps. 
When one considers for a moment that women wear 
| the hair long, which natare hae given them both for 
an ornament and to keep the bead warm, one isapt 
| to wonder by what perversion of taste they can be 
| induced to enclose it ina cap, a mob cap, a lace cap, 
(a high cap, a low cap, a flat cap, a cup with ribands 
| hanging loose, a cap with ribands tied ander the 
|chin,a peak cap, an angular cap, a round cap 
and a pyramid cap. tlow would Canova’s 
Venus look in a mob cap? If there be any or- 
nament to the head in wearing a cup, it must surely 
be a false ornament. ‘The American Jadies are per- 
suaded thatthe head can be ornamented withouta 
cap. A rose bud or two ; a woodbine, ora sprig of 
eglantine, looks weil in the braided hair ; and if there 
be raven locks, a lily or a snowdrop may be inter- 
woven with effect.— Waterton’s Wanderings in 
South America. 


‘A Caravan.’ Speaking of a menagerie of liv- | 
ing animals, now in Hartford, the ediior of the Con- 
neticut Mirror observes :* Noone who looks at all 
these creatures, we may presume, will prefer sucha 
request us we once heard addiessed to the keeper of 
| a menagerie : * Well, now, "Square, I’ve seen your 
| elephant, your lion, and your monkeys, and so forth 
| —now where's your caravan?’ * ‘The caravan ?’ 
| * Edxactly, yes—I want to ke a look at him /* 


Al Scrap of Natural History.—A farmer in 
| Catskill, the other day, saw in a field two large siz- 
ed black snakes, one of which he killed. ‘The oth- 
er made its escape. Having beard that if the dead 
one is not removed, its companion will retarn and 
lie by the side of it, he vi-ited the spot the following | 
| day, when he actaally found the living aud the dead 
snake together, und killed the one which had betore 
escuped. 


Alum finely pulverised and applied tothe cavity 
of a delective tooth, will not only relieve it of pain 
| but prevent the progress of caries in the tooth. 
When the tooth is painful, insert one or two grains 
| ofaluw, and renew them if the pain retuens. ‘The 
piin willseon cease to reeur,and the chemical action, 
| which constitutes the caries,will be entirely checked. 


In New York city, a colored woman was so bad- 
ly barnt en Saturday night as to cause her death. 
She had been intoxicated with others that afternoon, 
_and was lefi sitting by the fire, when she probably 

fell asleep. 


Emigration to Liberia.—The ship Jupiter sail- 
ed from Norfolk last week, carrying out 170 emi- 
grants, many of whom were slaves transferred from 
individusls to the American Colonization Society, 
fur the purpose of being sent to Liberia, 

As there are but fw notoriously wicked men, in 
comparison with a shoal of fools and fops, so. it is 
harder to niake a man wise than to make him hou. 
est, for the will is only to be reclaimed in one, but 
the understanding is to be informed in the otber. 
— Dryden. 

Methinks to kiss ladies’ hands after their lips, as 
some do, is like lithe boys—who, after they eat the 
appie, fall to the paring, out of love they have to the 
apple.— Selden. 











DR. FRANKLIN AND THOMAS PAINE. 
When Paine was writing his infamous 
attack on the Christian Religion, he sub- 
mitted a part of his manuscript to Dr. Frank- | 
iin for bis inspeetion and opinion. The fol- 


lowing is the tnswer of that great Philoso- 
pher and Patriot. 





| check drill Pantaloons, a new and fashionable wi 





only give you my opinion, ghee thou, SS ' 
reasonings are subtle, and may prevail .. i 
some readers, You will not succeed go ,. "| 
change the general sentiments of mant; g 
on that swbject, and the consequence 4 
printing this piece will be a great tea a : 
odium drawn upon yourself, mischief to "y 
and no He that Spits i 





benefit to others. 
is the wind, re in his own face, 
were you to succeed, do you imaging | 
g nod will be done by it! You sedate m : 
find it. pasy to live a virtuous life wig 
‘the assistance afforded by religion, .\) 
have a clear perception of the advantayys rf 
virtue and the disadvan'ages of vice om 
possess a strength of resolution sufficien:, 
enable you to resist common temptation 
But think how great a portion of mankiy 
consists of weak and ignorant men anj R 
men, and of inexperienced, inconsider, 
youth, of both sexes, who have need of ty 
motives of Religion to restrain them lng 
vice, support their virtue, and maintain thea 
in the practice of it till it become habitiy: 
which is the great point for its Securiy 
And perhaps you are indebted to her oti, 
nally, that is, to your religious Cducatig 
fur the habits of virtue upon which you 
justly valne yourself. You Might eagh 
display your excellent talents of reasoyi, 
upon a less hazardous subject, and thers, 
obtain a rank with our most distinguis.; 
authors. For among us it is not necesg,, 
as among the Hottentots, that a youth tole ia 
raised into the company of men, shou 
prove his manhood by beating his mothe, 
I would advise you, therefore, not to atte 
unchaining the tiger, but to burn this pies 
before it is seen by any person, wher), 
you will save yourself a great deal of my, 
tification from the enemies it may raise , 
gainst you, and perhaps a good deal of ». 
gret and repentance. 

If men are so wicked with religion, why 
would they be without i214 I intended 4) 
leer itself as a proof of my friendship, wi 
therefore add no profession to it, but sin) 
subscribe yours, B. FRANKLIN, 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


‘I approve the principles of entire abstineny, — 
1 would have a man as thoroughly clean of ran,y 
I would of the itch, or a worse disease. There m_ 
but few cases in which men take just enough why 
take any ; they always will exceed their own jinig 
—Just enough in this case is none at all. Renew 
ber this, young men, whether vou are menibers¢ 
temperance societies or not—remember that juss 
nough is none at all. Before your appetite is vi. 
ated, you take all the pleasure in drinking cold. 
ter, that the drunkard does in swatlowing bis iniow Will 
cating potions, Remember this, young men. Dor 
be temperate drinkers. Drink none at all.’ 
Universalist Trumpet. 








READY MADE CLOTHING, «& 


E. B. F. MUNDRUCU;, 
WO. SO, AWWW, 
He’ constantly for sale a great variety of ety > 

made clothing, consisting in part of bla 
blue, olive and mixed Coats, Frocks and Coates; 
cassimere Pantaloons of every description ; ax 


cle for Summer wear ; velvet, silk, Valencia w 
Marseilles Vesting, a great variety, including ev 
desirable style ; Petersharn and kersey Pantaloor 
Coats, Short Jackets, and Monkey Jackets ; wok 
skin, bangup, beaverteen and off cloth Coats, id 
ets and Pantaloons ; duck Frocks and Pantaloow 
woolen and cotton Drawers ; plain red and twilk 
flannel Shirts ; black lasting, bombazine, Rov 
cassimere, brown and white drilling Coats, Frock 
Jackets and Pantuloons, for Saumner wear ; line 
and cotton Shirts ; checked do.; linen, cumbricnl 
imitation do. Shirt Bosoms, Diekeys and Stocks; 
corded and plain cambrie Cravats ; pongee, band _ 
na anda great variety of faney Pocket Hak: 

great variety of Hosiery, consisting of raw silk, 1 

bed and plain, Angola, Vigonia, marbled, zebra wi 

random, colton, worsted and silk Hose aud ll 

Hose ; Gloves of all kinds ; Umbrellas ; Hats ; (ap 


Couforters ; Pamps, &c. &e. &e. = 
ALSO AN ASSORTMENT OF fs | 
PERFUMERY AND FANCY GOOD 


Jewelry, Buttons, Bosom Studs, Razor Simp, 
Knives, &c. &e., too numerous to particulurise. 4) 
of which are offered at the very lowest prices lt 
cash. 

ic? Purchasers will do well to call and ex” 
ine before purchasing, as every article will be sult 
BARGAIN. Boston, May5 








GEORGE PUTMAN, 4 
HiAIR DRESS*R AND PERFUME, — ‘TI 
Hes removed his Dressing-Room from © the ne 

211, Washington street, to the new bulb let us 
ing No. 2, Broomfield-street, which has beent* = bat in 
ted up (by his own direction) in a manner cat oF ence « 


lated to afford the greatest possible amou! i 
comfort to Gentlemen while under his well know! 
skilful operation. The chairs are so easy—! 
cushions so yielding to the touch—the razors 
other cutting instruments so keen and smooth 
copious supply of warm water so soft and pur 
towels, either crash or diaper, so clean and sweet 
—himself and assistants so polite and accouil* 
dating ;—in short the tout ensemble of his 0 
Establishment so well contrived and neatly * 
ranged, that his customers, one and ail, wil! 
doubtedly confess with pleasure their entire 8** 
factiontherewith, and make him the happiest 
tunsors. 

_ For Gentlemen who may feel desirous ef 
ing exclusive apparatus, he has provided draw’ 
to contain their boxes, brushes, towels, esse” 
oils, powder, &c. &c. which articles he wi! ® 















Dear Sir—I have read your manuscript 
with some attention. By the argument it | 
contains against particular Providence, tho’ | 
you aflow a general Providence, you strike | 
at the foundation of all religion. For without | 
the belief of a Providence, that takes cog 
nizance of, guards and guides, and favors 
Ppt persons, there is no motive to 
| Worship a Deity, to fear its displeasure, or | 
| to pray for its protection. I will not enter. 

into any discussion of your principles, though 
you seein to desire it. 





At present IT ghali | 


ways be happy to supply. 6m March 10. ht 
WEDBERPORSIE WOUS —— isnt 
re 
‘ ~ Peter. 
FRANCIS WILES DF fered 
FRR ESPECTPOLLY informs his ‘riends and | ext: 
public generally, that bis House, No” | 7 was j 
Charch street, is still open for the accommodati® _ whict 
genteel persons of color with to Ins 
BOARDING AND LODGING | — Now 


_ IF Grateful for past favors, he solicits» Oe E doing 
tinusnce of the same. His Honse isin 4 P d 





and healthy part of the city, and « pains turd ermine 
pense will be spared on reap to render the a their, 
tion of those who may honor bias with their pal # . cn 
; 9 
age, as cumnfortable as possible. diane 


New-York, Mareh 26, 1982. 





